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FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1878. 


Railway Advertising. 
The following is the text in full of the address delivered at 
the late meeting of the General Passenger and Ticket Agents’ 


Association at Jacksonville, Fla., by Mr. George H. Heafford, | 
General Passenger Agent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. | P 
Only a brief mention of it was made in our report of the con- | 


vention two weeks ago: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I feel a good 
deal like the boy who, when called upon to write a composi- 
tion, started out bravely on the subject of ‘‘ The Horse,” but 
after saying, “The horse is a noble animal,” found himself 
at its wits’ end to know what else to say, and finally gave it 
up in — on 

When I was selected “by a large majority” to deliver 
the address at the next meeting of the General Ticket and 
Passenger Agents’ Association, I thought I might be able to 
do partial justice to the topic of ‘‘ Railway Advertising,” but 
the more I thought of it the less I seemed to know about it, 
and 1 feared I should have to give up the subject and take 
up something more easy—such simple topics as ‘* Commissions 
on Ticket Sales,” “ How to Cut Rates,” or “The Best Plan 
for Increasing Expense Accounts of the Traveling Agents,” 
etc., but I finally concluded to hold on to the first thought, 
and ‘do or die.” If I fail in this, my first undertaking, it 
won’t be because I have not tried hard enough. 

Railway advertising may be divided into three classes— 
good, bad and indifferent. The good consists in knowing 
what to do, how to do, and when to do. The bad consists in 
an utter lack of all those qualities, and the indi 
naturally a combination of both good and bad. 
not be logic exactly, but it looks and sounds well. 

When 5 ason started out several years , in his schooner- 
rigged ‘‘ fore-and-after,” to hunt the Golden-Fleece, ancient 
mythology does not state that he advertised the time of Ris 
departure from Jacksonville, nor that the ‘“‘ band would con- 
tinue to play” on the Fall River Line boats, hence I consider 
that the ‘‘ half-sheet card” and “ bulletin board” advertising 
is of a somewhat recent date. 

Ishould have stated before this that the careful reader of 
Chambers’ Encyclopeedia will have probably noticed that its 
explanation of the word “advertisement” is about as fol- 
lows : 

‘* Advertisements by public carriers, railway companies 
and the like are —— to offers whereby the advertiser 
will be bound to those who send goods (or are the n- 
gers) on the faith and in accordance with the terms of the ad- 
vertisement.” 

In most of the railway advertisements I have ever seen, I 
have noticed that the companies generally offer to carry the 
—— according to the terms stated therein, and they 

ve actually been known sometimes to fulfill their agree- 
ments. I remember once, in the Union Depot at Atlanta, I 
fell to studying the glowing ‘‘half-sheets” and ‘‘ dodgers” of 
the various lines posted on the walls, and I found that one 
read: ‘* This is the shortest line to New York city;” the next 
stated that ‘ by taking this route ngers will save eight 
hours in time to New York and all Eastern cities;”’ while a 
third one claimed “‘ that this is the shortest, quickest, best 
and most direct line to New York and the East,” and I su 
pose if Capt. May (‘the subscriber”) had been there he 
would have tacked one up combining all these ties, in- 
cluding the fact that ‘“‘ his road” was “inlaid with dornicks 
and ran all the way in the shade.” The moral of all this 
would seem to be that if railway companies advertise at all 
it should be done in such a way that the public mind should 
not be misled—in other words, the * truth should be stated 
at all times and in all places.” 

To a great extent the railroads have been the means for 
the advancement of civilization throughout the world, and 
may fairly be called educators in various ways to the public 
at large. Among other things, it may be cited that of late 
years the publishing of maps of the various lines has be- 
come an important adjunct to the mere matter-of-fact ad- 
vertisement, and I have no doubt that to the members of 
this Association may be accorded the distinguished honor 
and credit of promoting among the le of the United 
States and New Jersey—especially New Jersey—a more 
universal knowledge ef geography than any other class of 
instructors. 

If this world could be made over according to some of our 
ideas, I have not the faintest doubt but that the railroads 
we represent would all be the straightest and shortest lines 
between every prominent city in i 
all ‘“‘through rates could be made up on 
locals,” and no limited tickets would then be needed, for the 
genus scalper would, like ello, find his “occupation 
gone;” ‘justice would then triumph, and virtue reign su- 
preme.” (If any of my quotations be not found ictly 
correct, I refer to Mr. Charlton as my authority for the 
version.) 


erent is 
his may 


As an instance of the good which results from the | be 


truthfulness depicted in the ordinary railroad map which we 
frequently find posted on the out-houses, dead-walls, and 
fences of our large cities, I mag De permitted to relate the 


following: When the Erie & Chicago line was first started, 
it ran from Chicago via Cleveland and Salamanca to New 
York city, and its enterprising got out large post- 


ers depicting the route of the line in the broadest band of 
the blackest ink, and placing the names of such towns as 
Chicago, Cleveland, ca and New York city in letters 
so large that he whoran might read, but at inte: of about 
six inches apart and upon nearly by mee! eee of latitude. 
One bright day four gentlemen of the , at- 
tracted g Shocgpsgnnes af thon outside of the 
Chicago office, called upon the gentlemanly agent of the afore- 
said line and desired to know the price of second-class tic! 

ets to New York, and were informed that the fare was $20 
or thereabouts (I don’t remember the exact figures), which 
seemed to stagger them somewhat, and after some little con- 
sultation among themselves they went outside and recom- 


menced the stu ay of that wonderful By means of a 
foot measure and the use of their know) that mathe- 
matical term known asan.“‘ unknown quantity,” they discov- 
ered that Chicago and Cleveland were onl: miles 


apart, and that the other stations were abou 
larly placed as to distance, and the final conclusion 
party was summed up by the leader thereof with the brief 
and decisive remark: “ 


g 


story be true or not, I 

accord, 
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upon, like Cleopatra's Needle, as a relic of bygone days, or 
jas Mark Twain or the obituary poet of the Philadelphia 
might say: 
| Gone, gone, gone with care, 
Gone with thankless wear and tear; 
Gone from the presence of the passenjare. 
| No cards. 
What beautiful relics of the semi-barbaric age they were, 
pete ee gold-tinseled and polished black walnut frames, 
ir 


magnificently painted glass signs with the Star of 
| Empire wen its weavard way wherever it could be put 
| in, or with the le of Liberty holding numberless arrows 


in its talons, sprawling all over the top of the board. 

More hearts have nm broken, more coats have been 
bursted, more trowsers have been ruptured, and more im- 
recations have been uttered by traveling passenger men 
in selecting the best places, and hanging those wonderful 
works of art in reading-rooms and bar-rooms of hotels, than 
ever mortal passed ae in any other line of business. 
Even that difficult task of putting up astove was nothing | 
compared to it. | 

Common sense began to be exhibited when the era of small | 
frames, just large enough to take in a half-sheet card, came | 
into existence; but those have virtually had their day, and 
the half-sheet card itself with its staring head lines and its | 
immense amount of printed matter—seldom if ever read by | 
any one but the progenitor thereof—will soon pass away, and 
new ideas will have to be developed and brought forth. 

For the benefit of the printer (whose affection I still hope 
to retain), I desire to say that for a while, at least, I think a 
small number of half sheets should be printed and distributed | 
about twice each year, but such advertisements should be | 
briefly worded and simply intended to keep the name of the | 
road before the public, and to gratify the eyes of our Direct- 
ors — Managers who authorize the payment of bills for the | 
outlay. 

As to the actual benefit to accrue to a road by such adver- | 
tising, I think nearly all of you will agree with me that it 
amounts to nothing. It is a well known and well proven 





principle that ‘‘ good advertising pays,” and railroad com- 
panies can be materially benefited and irretrievably injured, 
according to the kind of advertising they indulge in. 

To my mind there are but two ways of properly advertis- 
ing a railroad, and they are: 

‘irst, by judicious advertising through the columns of 
widely circulated newspapers of undoubted character and in- 
ee. I do not mean that it is necessary to insert a long 
display card in the ordinary cag columns of the paper, 
to be continued the whole year ro without a in 
the wording thereof, but I mean that short notices of from 
ao eae ines each — i : myn iy termed 

e or reading columns of such papers, changed 
frequently, or by having them published for one or two con- 
secutive issues, at such seasons of the year as the business 


- require. 
uch notices should not be paid for in mileage or 
Sree tickets of any description whatever, but paid for in cash 
at the regular advertising rates, or at such a reduction on 
the card rates as may be granted to other persons who adver- 
tise in a similar manner. .By doing this, we can feel more at 
liberty to refuse to grant the “‘courtesies of the road ” to 
i blishers; and two > experience i 
pa on the line of road I represent has proved it a success, 
f we then choose to grant a tary free or half-fare 
ticket to an editor for the purpose of a special trip over the 
line for his own recreation, or for the of “ wri 
up the road,” we can_ do it without in ng the ill-will o 
other less favored ‘‘ Knights of the Quill and Scissors.” 
Second, and last, but not least, traveling nger 
agents, who solicit business and ibute thoroughly, yet 
wegen / such advertising matter as map folders and time- 
small dodgers or streamers, or such other like — 
ties, gotten up in a neat, readable and attractive style, are, 
to my mind, the best means for adve' a can 
have; and while I consider it the duty of each and every one 
of us to curtail the expenses of the passenger department 
wherever possible, I think we should endeavor to make our 
managers comprehend the efforts of these men in order to 





the | published heretofore; the part preceding on page 101 of this 





secure business, and try to have them pec ly rewarded 
according to their epee I and faithfulness. 

While I might be glad to continue this subject indefinitely, 
my natural modesty forbids me to further encroach upon 

our time; and asI find that there are about two hun 

ented members of this Association who will have a chance 

and are anxious to address you before my turn comes round 
ae 3 ee ee inate” any this topic, 
and i 


further remarks on 
have left out anything that I should have said, I am 
perfectly willing to be forgiven for it. 





Decisions of Traffic Questions by the British Rail- 
way Commission. 


We give below a part of the report of the British Railway 
Commission for the year 1876-77. The rest of it we have 


volume (Feb. 22), and the part following that now published 
on page 119 (March 8). 

14. It is well known that the which a company 
may take must not exceed the maximum tolls authorized by 
its special act. It has been less noticed that they must also 


charge any rate it thinks proper; as for the carriage of pack- 
ages not exceeding a certain weight, generally five hundred 
weight, the power is not absolute; the charge adh still bea 
reasonable sum. We have had from time to time complaints 
made tous of high charges on local traffic, and it deserves 
consideration whether it would not be well that this impor- 
tant statutory qualification of reasonableness were of 
practical value, and security taken for its ee observed, b: 
our being authorized to the reduction of unreaso: 
charges, just as we enjoin reduction of unequal charges. 
As to that portion of traffic of u line which is through 
traffic, or traffic to or from other lines, the right does not ex- 
ist of req a company to forward at less than its maxi- 
mum rates. ways in this country are so and 
are so largely employed for that it was found 
that so necessary an element of nsit as through 
rates could not safely be left to the accident of no 


sressnoaere of amount or jonment or ow i 
vent their being agreement between 
companies interested. That ae Sool he seamen ancione 
of establishing throug spite of any disagreemen 
was rae Comsniaslon of 1965" 
and by the Joint Select Commi in 1872, 
and art poet Se Sores this twice-made 
recommendation into effect, its eleventh section every 
com has a right to through over the lines 
nny to sasleratedappection theapak Nile. 
refer to us our 
utrandut on > rail Loy 
. wa . 
certainly as yet it cnlewe lien nor Gevaleped anny 
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reasonable, and even where a company is empowered, to | 88° 
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the same time the power we exercise in this matter is clogged 
with some _ restrictions, which would better re- 
moved, and of course a power that can only be 
exercised at the instance of a railway company is of no help 
in cases where the interests of railways and of the public 
are different—cases, that is, where the public desire lower 
aggregate rates than any company in favor of or 
is willing to propose to other companies. One of the 
restrictions to which we allude is this, that if it is referred 
to us to allow or refuse a ep rate, and the amount of 
the rate is the point to which objection is taken, we have no 
alternative to simply granting or refusing the rate as pro- 
posed, and are without power to fix an amount for it differ- 
ent from that which has been proposed. Weare authorized 
to make any division of a rate we please, but if we 


t 
| the rate at all we must grant it at the amount as a whole at 
| which it has stood in the notice given of it by the applicant 


company to the other companies. We would suggest that 


|we should have the same power over the amount of a 


through rate that we have over its apportionment. There is 
also one extension of the principle of the act which we think 
should certainly be made, and that is, that all lines which 
have been subject, infer se to the right over them out by 
that act, should continue subject to it, notwithstanding they 
may pass by amalgamation or working arrangements under 
the control of a single company, and as to the party to put 
the right in operation, we would advise that in such cases it 
should be made capable of being used at the instance of the 
public or the senders of goods. 

15. The Newry & Armagh Railway Company v. the Great 
Northern (of Ireland) Raiiway Company (Appendix No. 7), 
was an application to us to allow a deduction off the through 
rates, which the two companies had made with each other, 
ot one halfpenny a ton a mile on all traffic in owner's 
wagons. The ordinary mileage rate as between railway 
companies for the use they respectively make of one another's 
— is one farthing and under, and as private wagons 
could not be run at that rate without loss, and the Newry & 
Armagh Company wished to be able to offer sufficient in- 
ducement for traffic to be sent in such wagons, they proposed 
this special mileage rate of one halfpenny. They had not, 
it appeared, a sufficient amount of rolling stock for the 
t c they had to work, and were not in a position to add 
at once to the number =! a Their plan, there- 
fore, was that traders should find their own wagons, and that 
the deficiency should be met b 
reduced through rates; the reduction to be effected by 
lowing a halfpenny per mile for the use of the wagons, and 
the allowance to be payable by the companies over whose 
lines the wagons might be sent in proportion to distance run. 
The Newry & Armagh line being only a short one, by far the 

ter part of the extra mileage would have been payable 

y the respondents, but as they were not responsible for the 

inability of the Neath & Armagh Company to properly 
stock its own line, we refused the application. 

16. Canals are able to compete with railways in the car- 
riage of sundry classes of traffic, and railway companies 
have had recourse to various means to interfere with the in- 
dependence of canals, and to obtain control over them. 
Many railway companies are canal companies as well, and 
own canals which are portions of a continuous navigation, 
and it was quite necessary that their policy as railway com- 
panies to prevent, by high tolls, the by water of 
competing or through traffic should be met independent 

companies having a “— to call upon them to agree 
to through tolls. The case of the Warwick Canals Corer 
dix No. 14) was a through rate canal case, and, being the 
first of the kind we have had, it gave rise to many questions, 
discussed elaborately and at great length, as to the reference 
of the through rate system to canals, and the proper con- 
struction of section 11 of the Act of 1873. The Warwick 
canals, and the canals of the Birmingham, the Oxford, the 
Grand Junction and the Regent’s C: companies formed to- 
gether a continuous route by water from South Staffordshire 
to London; but the tolls on some of the canals made the 
route, as compared with the railway, too expensive a one for 
through traffic going the whole distance. us the charge 
of the Regent’s Canal on through traffic to or from the Grand 
Junction was 914d. a ton. Thus, too, the Birmingham and Ox- 
ford canals, between which the Warwick canals were ) oy ~~4 
had each a bar toll on barges entering or leaving, and the Bir- 
mir Canal, which was under the control of the London 
& Northwestern Railway Company, had mil tolls in ad- 
dition for through traffic. On the Oxford the bar toll 
was in lieu of mileage, but it was a toll which a’ 4d. 
a ton, and this amount it was thought was unduly con- 
sidering the small portion of route which was O a 
a nominal 7 out of more than 100 miles. It was vain for the 
Warwick canals or the Grand Junction Canal to reduce tolls 
on their own parts of the system so long as high tolls were 
maintained on other parts, and it was seen that only through 
tolls,.in which all te tolls should be comprehended or 
merged, would be effectual, being, in fact, ted with re- 
ference to what competitive traffic by canal could afford to 

y, and by the standard of the charges by eyo A and 

hey further pro Caest te = should be divided in 
rtion to mileage, su a short-distance charge as 
 melatane. After hearing all objections we allowed the rates, 
but we varied in some respects the ap; its in a man- 
ner favorable to the Regent’s Canal Company and the Ox- 
ford Company, in consideration of circumstances entitling 
them respectively to rather more than their share by mile- 
. We have made mention of many questions having been 
raised in this case as to the eleventh section be' “pp cable 
to canal companies, and as to the construction of its provi- 
coe. Wane vag 0 “ae in our decision; but some that 
m ra y the Birmingham Canal Company, came 
again before us on an application from that compan, for leave 
to appeal upon them as questions of law. Part of their a 
plication failed, but we granted a case as to three of th 
contentions, namely, that not be: carriers on their 
canal they were not wii the scope of eleventh section ; 
(they admitted that the Traffic Act of 1854 applied to both 
carrying and non com ies, but ti centended 
that section 11 of the Act of 1873 was narrow 27 Mamené- 
ing to companies acting as carriers); secondly, because 
there was another line of communication besides the through 
route, and they had a part also of such other line, and were 
charging certain tolls per mile upon it, therefore we could 
not allot them an 
which we granted for the through route 
their bar-toll was a — charge 
and that as such it was excepted from the charges which 


the cost of thus supplying 


Com 

& von . 
Berks Canal Traders’ 

sociation vv, Great Western Railway Company 
(Appendix No. 5), the amount of their canal tolls as com- 
with the rates at which they carried by railway was 
matter complained of, and as we had er by statute 
to deal with the tolls as we might think fit, if they borate 


’ 








specified that the toll should be reduced to a meltawner, 
which we thought sufficient payment for the use of the 
canal when the charge by railway which included convey- 
ance was under twopence. We considered also that as the 
railway rates were less in proportion for long than for short 
distances, so it should be with canal tolls,and though the 
penny per mile toll was subject to a maximum of six shill- 
ings, that for a canal of sixty-eight miles in length was prac- 
tically no limit, and accounted for the canal not competing 
with the railway for long distance traffic, and ha , in 
fact, none; and we fixed the maximum charge for » as 
also for stone and tiles, at 1s. 6d., and for the other articles at 


2s. 

18. The same railway company were again the defendants 
in another canal case, Foster and another v. the Great West- 
ern Railway a (Appendix, No. 4). There it ap- 
peared that since 1875 nothing had been done to maintain 
the Upper Avon Navigation in repair, and that boats could 
no longer use or navigate it. The great Western Company 
had for many years collected the toils, repaired the works, 
and poobiowers | the navigation by the same officer who was the 
manager of their Stratford-on-Avon and there was 
evidence to show that in 1860 the navigation had been ac- 
quired in their interest as a feeder to their Stratford Canal. 

y statute 86 and 37 Vict.,c. 48, every railway company 
owning or having the management of a canal is obliged to 
keep it in an efficient state of repair, and in good working 


condition, and the applicants claimed that the company | - 


should be enjoined to act conformably to the law. The com- 
pany, however, denied that they had ever been the real 
owners of the navigation, and on this question of fact more 
evidence of owne ip than we had was, we thought, requi- 
site for the purpose of holding the statute to apply. They 
had also ceased at the timeof the complaint to be a company 
having the = of the navigation. They had de- 
cided in June, 1875, perhaps in view of the new act, that 
they would no longer collect or receive tolls or continue to 
manage, and assuming they were not owners, we thought it 
was competent for them relinquish 
the management, and that the steps 
they had taken with that object were 
on the whole sufficient to exempt them 
from the operation of the act. 

19. Inconsideration of the working of 
the Traffic Act of 1854, and the subject 
of how and by whom proceedings are 
taken, we do not observe many cases in 
which only one person is complainant. 
Litigation of any kind is an inconve- 
nience and an expense, and litigation 
with a railway company, whose re- 
sources may e it costly, even 
though costs are in our discretion, is 
not readily engaged in by a person 
separately, unless it may happen, as in 
some cases of undue preference, that 
his interests in particular are affected. 
If his ground of complaint is a want of 
due facilities or of reasonable accom- 
modation he has to show that what he 
asks for himself is less required for the 
public convenience, and he agen | 
thinks that an accommodation whic 
will be of general benefit should be ob- 
tained at the suit and risk either of 
some one representing the public, or of 
several persons comme sen, rather 
than at the suit and of an indivi- 
dual. Thus the law remains without 
effect just where it would be of most 
advantage that it should be enforced. 
This was not unnoticed at the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1873. It was 
perceived that the public rights under 
that Actand the Act of 1854 would not 
be sufficiently guarded if we should not 
be able to exercise our jurisdiction to 
oblige railway companies to perform 
their duties, except upon complaints in- 
stituted and prosecuted by private nt 
ties, and it was provided therefore that 
an ~~ of x) Board of by _— 
act for the c, and might, upon the 
Board’s cortifiea' , take sanosedinas be- 
fore us. Up to this time no use has been 
made of this form of procedure, and we 
reco} that, as another means of 
carr: its fi ped into effect, the 
certificate en and pore g the officer to act should 
be one that might be gran 
of Trade, but by ourselves as well. The issue of a cer- 
tificate must be founded upon some preliminary inquiry, 
and it would not be difficult for us to deduce from a 
statement and answer whether the case isa fit one to be 
taken up on behalf of the public, and whether prima facie 
the facts alleged on either side afford a good cause of action 
or an adequate defense. The course would then be that 
wherever public interest was affected any one would be 
at liberty to com) to us, and if the aftidavits filed in sup- 
port of the com t appeared to us to disclose a sufficient 
case, and if also we were satisfied upon the point of public 
interest, we would issue a certificate, wow yy ey Sy public 
officer for the who had com ed, for the further 
proceedings to be taken to prosecute his complaint, and to 
enforce the law. 


The Tanite Company’s Car-Box Grinding Machine. 


This machine was designed for grinding car-boxes by 
means of an emery wheel, with perfect accuracy, and so 
rapidly and cheaply that boxes finished in this way would 
be very little more expensive than the rough castings. 

The face of the emery wheel, W, is first turned with a 
diamond tool, to correspond exactly with the axle. 
accomplished by removing the frame J, which holds the 
boxes to be ground, from ‘the rods, K, and substituting the 
frame represented in the cut at the right of the machine, to 
which a diamond, A, is attached. The diamond is first set 
in contact with the steel disc B, which exactly corresponds 
with the diameter of axle which the boxes are to fit. The 
wheel B is then removed and the diamond is brought in con- 
tact with the emery wheel W, and by means of the T lever, 
the diamond is made to describe an arc over the face of the 
wheel, making it correspond exactly, as will be seen, with 
the axle. The wheel once turned to proper shape is not 
likely to require frequent trueing, as the motion is automatic 
and the wear upon the wheel so even that it keeps its shape 
well until worn out. 

The boxes are quickly and accurately centred by being laid 
upon the bearing, D, of same size as axle, in the frame EL. 
The clutch, C, is then placed over the frame EZ, and by means 
of the lever F the box is clamped accurately in position by 


not only by the 
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riage I, which has backward and forward motion communi- 
cated by the crank shaft J. 

The feed is regulated by the hand wheel, which elevates or 
depresses the pillars which support the rods K, and is pre- 
vented from being too riged by springs in the carriage J. 

By using two clutches the operator can get a second box 
clamped and ready for the machine while the first one is 
grinding. A skillful operator can in this way, it is said, fin- 
ish from four to six hundred brasses a day, at a cost of from 
fifty cents to one dollar per hundred. 

The machine is 8614 in. high from floor to centre of arbor, 
| and occupies floor space about 3 by 4 ft. It has a 2 in. steel 
|arbor with 8 in. bearings, and carries a wheel 24 in. in 
diameter. 

It is very heavy and substantially built, and runs smoothly 
without jar or chatter. 

The prominent features of this machine are covered by 
letters patent to The Tanite Co., of Stroudsburg, Monroe 
| County, Pa., to whom communications should be addressed 
| for further particulars. 


Sontributions. 


The Missouri Law Regulating Rates. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

An article with the above caption appears in your number 
This article ‘has 
“ It 


| 


| for March 15, as copied from The Public. 
| your editorial indorsement in the following language: 


, ' 
fay 
SUT 


TANITE COMPANY’S CAR-BOX GRINDING MACHINE. 


carries the more weight because the editor of The Public 
was long a resident of Missouri and made a special study of 


of this response. 
The article itself is a diatribe of senseless gabble, in which 


stupidity, law suits, donkey legislation, railroad commis- 
sioners, and 49 railroad charters” in a manner perfectly 
horrible to his diseased imagination. He evidently under- 
took to cram himself with the railroad charters of Missouri 
and swallowed 49 of them, when his sickly gastral organs 


less digest, created a most terrible nausea, and behold the 
result. Truly, “A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
especially to weak stomachs. 

For the benefit of such of the readers of your valuable 
paper as may be seduced by your indorsement to give cred- 
ence to this nonsense, I desire to say that the people of Mis- 
| souri have proven their loyalty to railroads by most sub- 
stantial, liberal and generous acts. They granted every 
| charter and nearly every subsidy asked for, until over 
| $50,000,000 of their own means had gone into them. But 
| when, after the crash of 1873 had stopped railroad building, 
| they found that they ‘had 3,000 miles of railroad which 
could not possibly have cost over $100,000,000, of which 
they had furnished the half, and that the other parties, who 
had been allowed to acquire the ownership, instead of put- 
ting in any money of their own had mortgaged the property 
to raise it, and that, too, not only for the necessary 
$50,000,000 but for $100,000,000, they naturally became 
reflective and observant. ‘‘They wanted to know, you 
know,” and they discovered that one road on which they had 
furnished all the means for its complete construction, had 
been mortgaged for over $30,000 a mile. This is one speci- 
men of a class. But the people consoled themselves with the 
reflection that they had the best end of the bargain anyhow, 
for the roads were there and they would have the use of 
them. But in some instances where the interest charges 
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against the roads were so great that they could not be met 
with ordinary transportation charges, the rates were put up 
so high that the people had to abandon the railroads and 
take to the old dirt roads again. Then the case became a 
hard one. 

But another case was discovered in which the people had 
paid $20,000 a mile in good county bonds, bearing 8 per cent. 
interest, always punctually paid, for the construction of a 
road which has never been completed and probably never 
will be. This is a specimen of another class embracing about 
800 miles of unfinished lines, and to make the matter worse, 
in that half of the State where most of these unfinished lines 
are situated we already have a mile of railroad to every 14 
square miles of territory and every 400 inhabitants, The 
unfinished roads must therefore remain so, for this generation 
at least. 

A careful review of the situation revealed this state of 
things: Noroads were paying dividends on their stock. A 
few were paying all the interest on their debts, many were 
not, and some paying nothing. Transportation rates were 


_| high, and held so, while the market value of products was 


rapidly falling. When the hog crop got down to 3} cents a 





the transportation question.” Your indorsement is the cause | 


the author mixes up “1837, ’45, ’51, ten cents a mile, owlish | 


refused any more aliment of that sort, and the sight of some | 
hundreds more, which he could not possibly masticate, much 


pound, it paid the same transportation charge as when it 
| stood at 10. Debts do not shrink. The interest charge on 
| the roads had not diminished with the diminished ability of 
| commerce to pay it. Production was discouraged, shipments 
| weré falling off and the receipts of the roads declining, All 
parties were suffering, and it was thought that all should 
make some sacrifices for the general good. Ag yet the rail- 
roads had made none, although more 
interested than any other class, because 
their value depends entirely upon the 
prosperity of the country through 
which they run. While commerce, 
without thriving, can live without a 
railroad, a railroad cannot live with- 
out commerce, 

The people, therefore, through their 
General Assembly, enacted a law limit- 
ing rates on passengers and a few staple 
freights, and creating a Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners to take charge of 
these most important and at the same 
time intricate and delicate matters. 
The Commissioners elected at the last 
general election are all men of the 
strictest integrity, the widest intelli- 
gence and the highest standing in the 
community. One is a civil engineer, 
who has spent 20 years in the location, 
construction and operation of railroads; 
another is a graduate of West Point 
who has held honorable military rank 
in his country’s service, as well as 
sundry civil positions, without a blem- 
ish upon his name; and the third was 
reared a farmer, trained asa merchant, 
and is the owner and manager of ex- 
tensive agricultural interests, who loads 
trains of cars with the products of his 
own soil, who has made the subject of 
transportation his special study, and 
understands it as well as Charles Fran- 
cis Adams or Albert Fink. 

Surely in the enactment of this law 
and the selection of such men to watch 
over the railroad interests there is no 
| evidence of hostility to those interests. And there is no such 
hostility in the hearts of the people. Whenever an antago- 
nism has shown itself, it has been elicited by just such rabid, 
| senseless and wanton vituperation as the author of the article 
in question exhibits. PRAX. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20, 1878. 

[We do not see that The Public's article calls for any 
such criticism. The ‘‘senseless and wanton vitupera- 
tion ” seems to be in the above comment, rather than 
|in the article which called it out; unless, indeed, it 
|may be considered irreverent in Missouri to speak 
|slightingly of the dignitaries who make the laws of 
that state. If that is true, it is an exception among 
| the states. The Public’s article called attention to the 
| fact that most, if not all, the Missouri railroads have 
| contracts with the state which permit them to fix their 
charges; it concluded therefrom that the law limiting 
| rates would be inoperative in most cases. Knowing the 
| editor to be exceptionally well informed as to Missouri 
railroads and railroad laws, and therefore likely to 
give correct information concerning a subject which 
interests many of our readers, we copied his remarks. 
We did not lay much stress on his statement that the 
members of the Missouri Legislature that passed its 
railroad law were ‘considerably more ignorant than 
legislators of like.temper in other Western States;” we 
do not well see how that could be. Probably a too 
exclusive observation of the Missouri variety of the 
animal has led the writer in The Public to cherish the 
delusion that it only possesses those qualities in the 
superlative degree; while they are common to the 
species, and frequently are developed to such an extent 
in states bordering Missouri—yes, in states far east of 
it—as would make the average Missouri specimen hang 
his ears in shame. 
The gist of the criticism of The Public is that the 
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amount of abuses in the management of the Missouri | 
railroads could make it wise. That there have been | 
abuses is very likely true; at least those who have put | 
many millions of dollars into these roads, on which 
they get no return, are inclined to think so. They, too, 
question the ‘‘ generosity” which votes lavish subsi- 
dies to a superfluous railroad which destroys, and 
necessarily destroys, the value, or part of the value, of 
an existing road; and they still further question the 
justice of a law which would make up or try to make 
up the losses due to an unwise public policy by assess- 
ments on their property. If the state of Missouri paid 
out money without a sufficient consideration, it has 
only itself to blame.—Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 


Baggage Car Traffic. — 


(The following is given as a proper addition to the papers 
entitled “The Baggage Car; Its Traffic, Occupants and 
Surroundings,” by ‘‘ Paul Storke,” published a few weeks 
ago in these pages. From what was there said of leaving it 
to the agent at the receiving station to collect charges for 
extra baggage, it might have been assumed that prepayment 
should not be permitted:] 

Baggage car traffic should be way-billed prepaid whenever 
the shipper desires it. In such cases if the charges are paid 
with mileage coupons or permits, the fact should be stated 
upon the face of the way-bill (A.)* The coupons or permits 
received should be inclosed (a separate inclosure being made 
for each way-bill) to the Ticket Auditor, accompanied by a 
statement that they were accepted in lieu of cash on account 
of baggage car traffic way-bill No..., forwarded from...... 
ee , and giving the date of the bill. But this rule ap- 
plies only when the traffic which it is desired to prepay is 
delivered at the depot in time to be properly weighed and 
billed. When it is not so delivered it should be billed as 
otherwise directed herein. 

This provision to prepay the charges on baggage car 
traffic seems necessary to satisfy the demands (whether rea- 
sonable or not) of those who object to the trouble and deten 
tion that the payment of the charges at the destination 
would sometimes involve. When traffic is consigned to a 
large city or transfer point there is a basis of reason for the 
objections of travelers to pay the charges at place of destina- 
tion, as the quantity of baggage to be unloaded at such 
points is considerable and the consequent delay might oc- 
casion the loss of a train or of means of conveyance to the 
hotel, etc. 

Unpaid bills adjusted with mileage coupons or permits 
should not be entered in dollars and cents on the books or 
abstract by the receiving agent (but would be by the for- 
warding agent); on the contrary, a description of what is 
received in place of cash should be inserted. And in the 
same way when prepaid bills are adjusted with mileage 
coupons or permits, the amount in dollars and cents should 
not be entered on the books and abstracts by the forwarding 
agent, but instead of this a description should be inserted of 
what was received in lieu of cash. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


State Control of Telegraph Lines. 

Washington dispatches of March 25 give the following 
statement of an important decision of the United States 
Supreme Court: 

No. 128—Pensacola Telegraph Company vs. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company; ere from the Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of Florida.—This is the contest be- 
tween the Western Union Company and the Pensacola Com- 
pany, under the law of the State granting exclusive tele- 
graph privileges to the latter company. The Court hold 
that the business of telegraphing falls within the provision 
of the Constitution giving to Congress the right to regulate 
commerce; that the telegraph has become indispensable to 
the business of the world, both as to private persons and 
governments, and that it cannot be thus limited or restricted 
by State law. The law in question is an attempt to regulate 
commerce on the of the State, and as such is clearly in- 
competent since the action of Congress on the subject by the 
act of July 24, 1866, with which it is in conflict. Affirmed. 
The Chief-Justice delivered the opinion. Dissenting, Justices 
Field and Hunt. 


Liability for Baggage Sent by Alternative Route, 

In Fairfax against the New York Central & Hudson River 
Co., the Superior Court passed ona question of the duty 
of acarrier, and its liability in respect to a passenger’s bag- 
gage carried on an alternative route. The plaintiff, at an 
oftice in the city of Montreal, bought a through ticket, or 
series of tickets, from Montreal to New York, not knowing 
from what company he purchased them. He checked his 
baggage through, and the check bore the initials of the Hud- 
son River Railroad, and he landed in New York from 
the Albany boat. It appeared that his was 
brought by the Rensselaer & Saratoga Rai to Troy, 
and there delivered to a train baggage master and carried by 
defendent’s railroad to New York, and placed in the com- 
pany’s baggage room, where one of the pieces, a portman- 
teau, was stolen. Plaintiff recovered its value on the trial, 
and the Superior Court reversed the judgment on the und 
that, as the passenger came by boat, and hed’ peta 
no fare to the Hudson River Railroad Company, 
they were not. liable for the loss of his bag- 
gage forwarded by their route. Ona second trial the com- 
plaint was dismissed, and this decision the Superior Court 
sustained (40 Super. Ct., 128) on the same and also 
on the ground that if defendants had been liable as carriers 
their liability had ceased by plaintiff's omission—for at least 
three days—to demand the and that therefore, 
holding it as warehousemen, they were exonerated by show- 
ing that they had taken the and ordinary care. 

The Court of Appeals have reversed this judgment (67 
N. Y., 11) holding that whether defendants were liable as 
carriers or not, they were liable as warehousemen, and Pan 
of demand on a warehouseman and non-production of the | 
article, without explanation, is prima-facie evidence of neg- 
ligence and enough to go to the jury. Proof of general care 


* Form shown on page 91 of this volume of the Railroad Gaze: 
Feb, 22, 1878, ; ~— 











law as passed cannot be enforced. If this is true, no | is not sufficient proof of care in the particular instance to 


| 
a non-suit.—New York Register. 
Agreement to Fence—Killing Stock. | 
In Johnson against the Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago 
Co., the Indiana Supreme Court lately held: 
1. The fact that certain land has been condemned to the 
use of a railway, and dan assessed and awarded to the 
owner therefor, does not relieve the railway company from 
liability for stock subsequently killed thereon. 
2. The owner of stock killed by the engine or cars of a} 
railroad company upon its road, where such owner has bound 
himself by contract with the company to keep the road prop- | 
erly fenced, cannot recover of the company under statute | 
for such stock. In such a case, the burden being on the | 
owner to keep the road properly fenced, he cannot complain ! 
of the want of a fence. 


Right of Way Across a Track not Established by 
Use. 


In Sutton against the New York Central & Hudson River 
Co., it appeared that plaintiff's intestate and his fellow em- 
loyés in a foundry by the side of the railroad track had 
4 permitted for a long time, to cross the railroad track 
opposite the shop, by what had become a regular beaten 
path, and it appe that, by the negligence of the com- 
pany’s servants in shoving cars about on the track, the de- 
ceased was killed in so crossing. The Supreme Court sus- 
tained a recovery onthe ground that the company had so 
long acquiesced in the use of the crossing that they owed a 
duty of care in respect to the safety of persdns availing 
themselves of it. 
The Court of Appeals, in 66 N. Y., 243, reversing this de- 
cision, holds that the implied license to cross which may arise 
from acquiesence in the usage does not have the effect to 
restrict the company in the use of its track, nor to im 
a duty upon them of active vigilance in respect to those 
availing themse!ves of the way. 


LOCOMOTIVE RETUR 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are inv. 


Road Crossing Accidents—Carelessness, 

The United States Supreme Court has decided the case of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company vs. 
Houston; error to the Circuit Court of the Western rict 
of Missouri. In this case it is held that the neglect of the en- 
gineer of a locomotive of a railroad train to sound its whistle 
or ring its bell on approaching a street crossing does not re- 
lieve a party from the necessity of taking ordinary precau- 
tions for his safety. He is bound to use his senses, to listen 
and to look before attempting to cross the track in order to 
avoid any possible accident from an approaching train. If 
he omit to use them and walk thoughtlessly upon the track, 
he is guilty of culpable negligence, and if he receive any in- 
jury he so far contributes to it as todeprive him of any right 
to complain. If, using them, he sees the train coming and 
unde es to cross the track, instead of waiting for the 
train to pass, and is injured, the consequences of his mistake 
and temerity cannot be cast upon the railroad company. If 
one chooses in such a position to take risks he must bear the 
possible consequences of failure. 


Sureties for Dishonest Agent, 

In the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Company against 
Wylly, on an apes from the Richmond Circuit, the Georgia 
Supreme Court lately held as follows: 

. The agent of a corporation, being under bond to ae- 
count and pay over daily, cannot be trusted with more 
money at his surety’s risk after dishonesty of the agent is 
discovered by the corporation. But he may be so trusted so 
long as the circumstances, fairly interpreted, point, not to 
moral turpitude, but to a want of diligence or punctuality 
rather than to a want of integrity. 

2. For the agent (unless continued in further trust after 
known dishonesty) to bring about his discharge by deviation 
from the terms of his bond, such deviations must be rightful 
and not wrongful. And to be rightful they must rest either 
upon some new contract or upon instructions from the cor- 
| poration. 
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“Belvidere Div.++ 10: | 57,343 1,638/37.20).....12.92.....)..... 6.10) 7.70] 0.80)... .|.... ./14.60} 2.80) 5,04 
‘Philadelphia Div.3}......191/175) 418,141 2,389/25.62).... ..12.95...........) 2.90] 5.00) 0.70)... .|.....| 8.60} 1.20} 2.80 
Middle Div.34..... ....... 132) 99) 491 3,025/26.28 17.67 3.40| 4.70) 0.60).... .|.... .|. 8.70] 1.20] 2.80 
“  Pittsb’h Div , E. End¢t.. -... 75, 189,700 2,529/19.72 11.31 3.20) 6.20) 0.70).... .|..+. .|10.10) 1.20) 2.80 
‘S Pittsb"h Div., W. End3}. ....|102| 240,885) 2,368/30.66 ... | 12.44 2.30} 4.00; 0.70)... .|.... .|.7.00) 1.20) 2.80 
i Tyrone Div.3+.........., 107 28) = 61,589 2,199/20.92 .... . 19.46 12.30| 6.00) 0.50 -|.-+. -|18.80! 1.20) 2.80 
= est Penn. Div.t¢...... 104 24 = =51,708 2,154/34.41 .... 29.24 1.90| 3.70 0.40).... .|.... .| 6.00} 1.20} 2.80 
‘, Lewistown Div.3........ 56 9) 18,377) 2,021/31.47 .... . 15.48)... 1.20) 4.10 0.50).... .| Re 5.80! 1.20] 2.85 
Bedford Div.}......... 57 4 11,030 2,758/27.53 .... .|25.38 .... 2.10 4.40 0.40)... .|.... .| 6:90] 1.20} 2.92 
7 ayne & Chicago, } | | 
We DRO s «5h045crceavnas 371 146) 353,608 2,422/43.95 .... . 16.35 14.70 0. 2.38 3.54 0.67) 1.75) 6. 54) 1.55) 1. 
Pitts. Gin, & St Louis’ Litdis {43.95 914.700.9262 8) 54 67 1.75 isd me 1.56 
GE 35 Fi xecessek sat 38; 101,658 2,675'40.62 .... . 12.32,18.93 0.902; 3.82) 6.62 0.62) 2. \ : . . 
Pitts Cin. & Si Lis, Bc | é 5 40.62 12.32 18.93 0.902, 3.82) 6.6 a 97 5.65)19.68) 2.63} 2.00 
EE F 224) 80). 210,145 2,627\29.14 .... ..17.51/17.79 0.990) 6.54) 3.34, 0.61) 2.14) 6,08/18.71| 0.90) 2,50 
Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo* ... 158 .... 53,495). ..... (34.45... | 20.01 15.60 1.409| 4.09) 4.75, 0.58)... .| 5.97/15.30).... .|. .-.. 
Se, em Mt. & So., Ar- | | | 
PIANO i535 55 j-vatdseriek 325 38) 106,975 2,815).... .|39.2015.80).....|.... .| 2.32) 6.45, 0.57|.... .| 6,23/15.57).... .| 2.53 
St. Louis & San Francisco}...| 328 .... 67,663 ..... .|32,00.... 14.30. /).!/.." || 3148) 640 @.39|'"*: ‘| 5.83/16.10| 2.05] 2.00 
Stockton & Copparopolis....... (49° 2) 4128 2,056/29.71 .... -)14.43).... 2.22. || 3.81/21.53) 0.95! 0.69) 8.71/35.69) 6.25) 5.75 
eat Jerseytt................ 128| 15) 33,446 2,230/46.00 .... .18.55..... .|.... .| 5.10) 8.30, 0.60)... .| 14.00 3.80) 4.48 











’ + Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, actual distance run and 4 miles per hour while waiting trains. 
mated. ’. § Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. 
allowed 6 miles per hour; no 
loaded ones. ™ 


swi' allowed to train engines. 
Switching ange ae hj o- hour. 
; rental of engines 0. . per mile; three empty cars 
} sutlondy atioued to wate eolion 


mile 
6 miles per hour; no switching 
of engines. 
The ton of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels counted to the ton, 
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Meetings and Announce- | 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All sons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GazeEeTTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umNs. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, fe ay jinancial schemes, ete., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their such as changes in vativond offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early ° yn 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
ecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
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STEEL BOILERS. 





It is now only a few years since the first timid ex- 
periments were made in the use of steel piates for fire- 
boxes in locomotives. At first their use was attended 
with many discouraging failures, and those possessed 
with the wisdom of inertia shook their heads sagely 
and predicted that s' ** would never do” for boiler 
material. The successive yearly reports of the Master 
Mechanics’ Association contain the records of the ex- 
perience of many of its members who were at first 
much discouraged at the results obtained. The failure 
of the plates from cracking was the great evil com- 
plained of, and it was no uncommon event to have a 
locomotive, otherwise in excellent condition, rendered 
useless, at least temporarily, by the sudden crack- 
ing of a steel fire-box plate attended by a 
loud report like that of the discharge of a 
musket. Failures from this cause were so frequent 
and so annoying, when steel plates were first intro- 
duced, that it became a serious question whether the 
evil was not so great as to prevent the new material 
from taking the place of, or being substituted for, iron. 
It was the subject which elicited most discussion and 
excited the keenest interest at the annual conventions 
of the Master Mechanics’ Association, and the manu- 
facturers of plates were, some of them, driven almost 
to distraction by the mysterious failure of their plates 
without the slightest apparent cause and without any 
previous indication of weakness. 

All kinds of theories were advanced and tests pro- 
posed to determine the enduring quality of steel. 
Naturally at first it was thought that the strongest 
steel, or that which would bear 
strain without breaking, would stand the best. 
But the hardest and most brittle 
although the strongest, fractured the easiest. 
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and that which had the least tensile strength was 
recommended. It was thought, too, that if steel had 
a sufficient amount of carbon in its composition to 
temper it, it would be unsuitable for fire-box plates, and 
therefore it was tested by heating and plunging in hot 
water and then bending it. If it became brittle by 
this process ii was condemned. But none of these 
tests were conclusive, and plates which had cracked in 
use would stand all of them successfully. Then it was 
thought that the trouble grew out of the manner in 
which the material was worked, and directions were 


given to handle it with as much care, almost, as plate 
glass or the most fragile material would be. 
The rivet holes, it was said, must not be 


punched, but must be carefully drilled and the plates 
annealed after each operation of flanging or change of 
form, and in one little book, written by Barda, of 
France (‘‘ The Use of Steel in Construction”), the di- 
rections for working indicated that if the material re- | 
quired as much skill and care and watchfulness as the 
author advised, it would be a very serious objection to | 
its use for.general purposes, where it must necessarily | 
be handled and worked. by men of only ordinary in- 
telligence and skill, and who in the usual course of 
events cannot be expected to exercise as much care as, | 
according to the writer of the book referred to, was 
required to use it successfully. 

With greater experience and the knowledge which 


resulted therefrom, and which was acquired by 
careful investigation the manufacturers have 
been able to produce _ boiler-plates of. steel 


of such a quality and so much uniformity that there 
is now less risk in using them than there would be if 
iron plates were employed. The mysterious cause of | 
the failure of plates seems, somehow, to be almost en- 
tirely eliminated, and nearly all master mechanics and 
locomotive builders are now using steel, not only for | 
the fire-boxes, but for the shells of their boilers, with 
the utmost confidence in its reliability for such pur- 
poses. Steel is, however, what may be called a much 
more highly organized material than iron. That is, its | 
qualities are affected much more by slight changes in the | 
ingredients of which it is composed, than is iron; and 
it is also subject to great. modifications by the influence 
of heat and cold. Whenof the right quality, and 
when used under favorable conditions its strength, en- | 
durance and what may be called its workableness far 
surpass the best iron; but at times it has proved to be 
the most treacherous of materials, and has failed sud- 
denly without giving any premonitions, and apparently | 
without cause. It is, therefore, not remarkable that | 
both the manufacturers and the users of steel boiler | 
plates should have given much time and study to the} 
nature of the material, with a view of eliminating the 
causes of its failure. 

Two reports on the use of steel made by committees 
appointed by Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping have recently been published in the European | 
engineering papers. One of these refers to its use for 
shipbuilding and the other to steam boilers. Both 
contain much useful and interesting information, and 
will doubtless do much to formulate the experience of 
English engineers into more or less reliable rules for de- | 
termining the quality of the material, and the conditions 
under which it should be used. We regret that these | 
reports are too long to reproduce entire in our pages, 
and therefore that only the conclusions can be given. 

From them it will be learned that in Great Britain 
Bessemer steel boiler plates are very extensively used, 
whereas in this country the Bessemer process is not 
employed at all for the manufacture of such plates. 

The methods adopted by different manufacturers for 
determining the quality of the plates produced are fully 
described, and are some indication of the means which 
have enabled them to produce a material of uniform 
and reliable quality. At some of the works ‘a small 
ingot is cast from every charge for the purpose of 
testing, both chemically for the percentage of carbon, 
and mechanically for the tensile strength and elonga- 
tion. These tests are made before the ingots obtained 
from the charge in question are appropriated to a defi- 
nite use. If, therefore, it is found to be too highly 
charged with carbon, and the tensile strength is too 
high, instead of being made into plates, the charge in | 
question is appropriated to making rails or axles, or for | 
other suitable purposes.” The committee, who visited 
many of the works engaged in the manufacture of 
steel boiler plates, also say that the custom prevails, at 
all of them, of testing a shearing from each plate 
‘‘ either by a simple cold bending test, or by a temper 





steel, 
Then it | 
was thought that the most ductile steels would do best, 


| test.” 


| The following test for determining the amount of 
| 


the greatest | carbon in any specimen of steel will probably be of 


| interest and perhaps of use to some readers: 


“The test consists of dissolving a certain quantity of steel, 
weighed with the greatest minuteness, in a fixed quantity of 
nitric acid. This solution is of a straw color, and the shade 
| of color depends upon the amount of carbon. If there is a 
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large percentage of carbon, the color is deep; if the percent- 
age is small, the color is proportionately light. These solu - 
tions are made in glass tubes, and they are compared in 
color with standard tubes, containing certain known and 
fixed percentages of carbon; and the fluid to be tested is di- 
luted with water in a graduated tube until the color agrees 
with that of the standard, and the percentage of carbon in 
the steel is given by the reading on the graduated tube. 
This test is said to be absolutely reliable until the carbon be- 
comes as low as 0.15 per cent., and isa very fair indication 
down to 0.1 per cent.; but below this the test is not con- 
sidered accurate.” 


The committee visited the extensive shops or “ engi- 
neering works” of the London & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company, at Crewe, and report that nearly the 
whole of its locomotive engines and boilers, tires, axles, 
crank-shafts, etc., are made of mild steel; ‘‘ and their 
experience of it is of the most satisfactory nature.” 
The steel plates used at Crewe are somewhat more 
highly charged with carbon, and therefore stronger 
than would be aimed at for ship plates, but they are all 
annealed after being sheared and punched and ready 
for use. 

Among the tests which are often used to determine 
the ductility of steel or other metal is that of breaking 
a bar by tension and measuring the amount of elonga- 
tion. The committee call attention to the fact that if 
the elongation is measured in percentages of the whole 
length of the test piece, they will vary with the length 
of the piece, for the reason “‘ that near the point of 
fracture the elongation is much greater than at other 
parts of the specimen. With material, therefore, of 
equal quality, the shorter the specimen tested the 
higher will be the percentage of elongation.” 

In the tests which the committee made it was found 
that specimens of the same material, 8 in. long, 
stretched about 20 per cent., whereas when they were 
made 6 in. long they stretched 25 per cent., and those 
4 in. long about 32 per cent. At Crewe the specimens 
tested are all 2 in. long, and the elongation averages 
about 371g per cent. This indicates that it is 
desirable to establish some standard length for such 
test pieces, for the purpose of having some modulus of 
the ductility of steel plates. 

A good deal of discussion is also given to the subject 
of the limits within which tensile strength of steel 
should be confined. 

As stated in the early part of this article, it has been 
thought by some that steel which had the least tensile 
strength was the best suited for boiler material. With 
reference to this the committee report that ‘‘ it is said 
by some that when steel gets down to about 26 tons (of 
2,240 Ibs.) in tensile strength, it begins to be more 
spongy, and is less capable of being welded than steel 
of 28 tons per square inch, and it is urged 
that steel between 30 tons and 32 tons strength, 
if it fulfills all the other conditions of ductility, is a 
better material than the weaker, and sometimes less 
ductile, material having a tensile strength of 26 tons.” 

The committee recommend that for ship plates the 
limits be fixed at 27 to 31 tons per square inch, the 
mean of which would be about 65,000 Ibs. One of the 
manufacturers of boilers who has used steel very ex- 
tensively recommends that the strength of steel plates 
should not exceed 29 tons (65,000 lbs. nearly) per square 
inch. Mr. Webb, of Crewe, was in favor of rather 
higher limits. Commenting on the information which 
they have received, the committee who reported on 


| steel plates for boiler making say: ‘‘ Taking into con- 


sideration the fact that the milder material is more 
easily worked and less likely to be injured by careless 
manipulation than that of higher strength and more 
brittle nature, and that in the ordinary run of 
boiler yards there will be found neither the 
appliances nor the extreme attention paid to 
the work as at Crewe, we are of opinion that it 
would not be prudent, at least until further experience 
is gained, to raise the limits; while at the same time it 
might be advisable to recommend that plates used in 
the construction of the furnaces and combustion cham- 
bers be specified to withstand not more than from 26 
to 28 tons per square inch” (a mean of 60,000 Ibs., 
nearly). 1 

So much that is of interest and value is contained in 
the reports, for which there is not room this week, that 
the completion of what remains to be said must be de- 
ferred until a future occasion. 


THE REDUCTION OF FIXED CHARCES. 


The adoption by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
of the plan for a sinking fund by which the company 
will begin to clear off the enormous obligations that it 
has assumed is a notable event in the history of Amer- 
ican railroads. In many of our companies the number 
of stockholders who are permanent holders and identify 
the company’s interest with their own is so few that it 
is very difficult to adopt any policy which provides for 
the permanent improvement of a company’s property 
| by a reduction of the current income of the stockhold- 
‘ers. Cases are.common enough where net earnings 
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are applied to construction, especially with enmnpenten' 1 is quite possible that the prices of Pennsylvania | many more hogs packed and their aggregate weight was 


which never have paid dividends. In those cases, 
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| Railroad securities may in turn be so appreciated by 


161 


| greater. Thus the number and aggregate weight of the 


however, the stockholders do not have their income re- | the working of this sinking fund that it will be no | 08s packed in Chicago, for the past five years, during the 


duced. When for a number of years they have re- 
ceived dividends regularly and of a uniform amount 
—6, 7, 8 or 10 per cent., as the case may be—they come 
to look upon their shares as if they were bonds, as a 
security from which an income is owed them, instead 


of a share in a commercial enterprise, yielding greater | 


or less profits according to the times and the circum- 
stances, and which should receive no part of the profits 
until future as well as current debts are provided for. 
It is the duty of a corporation, as much as of an indi- 
vidual or firm, to look forward and see that means are 
adopted to meet obligations that will fall due in the 
future. If Brown & Smith have borrowed $10,000 at 
7 per cent. for five years to use in their business, and 
after paying expenses and the interest on that debt have 
a net profit of $2,000 a year, they are not 
justified in dividing the whole of that profit unless, 
in the first place, they have every reason to believe 
that the security on which they have borrowed the 
$10,000 will be sufficient at the end of the five years to 
secure a renewal of that loan, and, in the second 
place, unless there is a good prospect that the profits 
of their business will keep up. It maybe that their 
business is declining, that there is reason to fear that 
by the time their debt is due the business will no lon- 
ger yield enough to pay the interest, or at most so lit- 
tle that their credit will not be good for a renewal of 
their loan. In that case if they divide their total 
profits they will inevitably fail to pay their debts, and 
will be really guilty of cheating their creditors. 

Now the stockholder in a railroad company has no 
less obligations to provide for the liabilities of his com- 
pany than the partner ina firm. He has no right to 
take profits this yearwhich will be needed to pay a 
debt next vear. 

But the step taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is not only intended to protect its creditors, 
but also to add to the property of its shareholders. 
And the way in which it becomes profitable for it to 
take its profits to purchase its bonds, or the stocks and 
bonds which it has guaranteed, may also be illustrated 
by the policy of a firm or individual. 

If a merchant or manufacturer has raised capital for 
carrying on his business by notes and bonds on long time 
at 7, 8and 10 per cent. interest, and finds that in a time of 
reduced profits his unmatured paper is offered at prices 
much below par, though at that time he can mkae but 4 
or 5 per cent. on any new investments, certainly it will 
be the most profitable of all investments to him to buy 
his own paper. Whatever doubt others may feel as to 
the security for such paper, for him there can be no 
doubt that as long as he has any property these debts 
must be paid. United States bonds and English con- 
sols can not besafer to him than his own debts. 
Whether it will be profitable for him to buy them or 
not depends upon the use he can make of his profits. 
If he can make a higher Interest on them by in- 
vesting them elsewhere than would be yielded 
by his own paper at the current price, then they will 
be, for him, a bad investment, but if they will yield 
more than he can make in any other investment, then 
they will be the best of all investments for him—yield- 
ing the largest interest, and, more than all, being the 
safest possible. 

Now at the present quotations, some of the stocks on 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has guar- 
anteed dividends as rental yield an interest of nearly 10 
per cent., and a great many millions of the securities on 
which it will-have to pay interest as long as its own 
stock is worth anything—that is, as long as it has net 
earnings enough to pay it—yield 8 per cent. This is a 
very high interest for a safe investment in these days, 
and, as we have seen, for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and therefore for the partners in that com- 
pany, who are its shareholders, it is an absolutely safe 
investment. 

If this company could continue to purchase at current 
prices the securities for which it is responsible until it 
had bought the whole $180,000,000, it would make an 
enormous profit on the operation—that is, it would make 
many millions more than if it should simply continue to 
pay the interest and dividends as they accrue and retire 
the principal of the bonds when it becamedue. But there 
is not the least probability that it will be able to do so, 
for the more it buys the higher will the price become. 
The value of its guarantee depends upon the amount 
of margin of its net earnings over its yearly fixed 
charges. When it owns $90,000,000 of the $180,000,- 
000 of its obligations, the security of the amount out- 
standing will be much greater than it is now, and that 
fact will be appreciated by the holders. They may 
then hold Clev 


| longer profitable to purchase them for it. 

But if this occurs, the sinking fund will have served 
|its purpose. The obligations outstanding will have 
| been so reduced that there will no longer be any doubt 
as to their regular payment, and for the same reason 
the margin of profit available for dividends will have 
increased. When this is the case, the company’s finan- 
cial condition will have become thoroughly sound 
and satisfactory, and the further increase of the sink- 
ing fund will have become a matter of indifference. 

But even if this effect is not produced, the wisdom 
of the policy will be none the less. Indeed, it will be 
all the greater. If, with a material reduction of the 
annual fixed charges the company’s surplus profits are 
so small that the market price of its securities contin- 
ues low, and dividends cannot be increased, or are 
passed altogether, then evidently the company, but for 
the sinking fund, would become bankrupt. That is, 
the policy will increase profits if profits are possible, 
but if they are not possible, then it may be equally 
advantageous by warding off disaster. 

This step is notable as the most important ever taken 
by an American company to reduce fixed charges. In 
a time of prosperity, when capital readily earns a high 
rate of interest, a large funded debt may seem to be 
quite unobjectionable. We borrow money at 8 per 
cent. and make 9or 10 per cent. on it. But when 
values sink, and especially when the general rate of 
interest on capital falls, then these large debts become 
dangerous and often fatal. They were very well when 
we earned 8 and paid 7 per cent.; they are deadly when 
we pay 7 and earn 4. 

Here is acompany, with a capital of $50,000 per mile, 
half stock and half bonds, paying 7 per cent. on the 
bonds, and, in flush times, earning 8 per cent. on the 
whole capital. It has a surplus of $2,250 a year, 
equivalent to 9 per cent. on the stock, and its debt 
appears light. But times change; only 6 per cent. and 
finally only 5 per cent. can be earned by the capital in- 
vested, and the surplus sinks then to $1,250 and $750 
per mile, equivalent to but 5 per cent. and 3 per cent. 
on the stock, and then the debt is felt to be a burden. 
The credit of the company is injured, and its power to 
take advantage of circumstances by investments of 
new capital, whether raised by new shares or bonds, is 
largely destroyed. Now railroads on the average will 
share the fate of other investments of capital sooner 
or later. They will not generally earn a much larger 
average income on the capital invested in them 
than is yielded by other investments in _ enter- 
prises of similar risk. This is no peculiar misfortune 
if the capital is all represented by stock. But if a very 
large share of it is represented by bonds, then the 
shareholders find that not only have they shared the 
common fate of all capitalists by a reduction of the 
returns on their own capital, but that they are still 
further burdened by the necessity of paying to their 
creditors an interest greater than the property repre- 
sented by the debt can earn. Formeriy part of the 
earnings of the capital represented by the bonds went 
to swell the earnings of the share capital; now part 
or even the whole of the earnings of the share capital has 
to be added to the earnings of the borrowed capital in 
order to make up the interest on the latter. The safety 
of stockholders requires either that debts should be 
funded at a very low rate of interest, or that they should 
form but a small proportion of the total corporate 
capital, instead of one-half, as is the case now with the 
average American railroad. Just now there are fre- 
quent opportunities for amending this condition of 
things. Reorganizations in consequence of failure are 
almost every-day affairs. We notice, however, in 
many instances the reorganized company is left bur- 
dened with an undue amount of fixed charges, likely 
in time of misfortune to wreck it a second time. People 
who have once been bondholders somehow seem to 
think that there is some magic in names which may 
enable them to receive more from their property than 
it earns. Perhaps it will require a series of second 
bankruptcies to convince them of their error. 


Hog Packing in Chicago. 





The Chicago packing season just closed was a brilliant one 
for Chicago, if anything connected with the least lovely of 
animals may be called brilliant. Put it in language more 
suited to hogs, the business was a big one. For in packing 
| the hogs form so much the largest part of the business that 
| it is hardly important to consider anything else. The yearly 
“ hog crop,” as shown by the results of the packing season 
| in the Northwest, had shown some decline for two or three 
| seasons until this last one, though ‘perhaps this was due more 
| to the increase in summer packing than to any decline in the 
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four months of the packing season, have been: 


| Year. Number. Tons. 

EN eines wide en tes spnewekhntn tients ed 1,520,024 164,519 
DL cunckesisetaketerebanheeabee ane’ 1,690,348 179,531 
Sab at saSrccedinocsensevevaseekes bee 1,592,065 72,996 
itil ba epanwdce weeping kapetinksine Mame 1,618,084 174,731 
DD tubhebicasen sustomanneson shige tinsne Se 285,618 


Thus, compared with the previous season, last winter’s bus- 
iness shows an increase of 54!¢ per cent. in the number, and 
631¢ per cent. in the weight of the animals packed—an in- 
crease that seems almost incredible, considering that the 
country from which supplies of hogs come has not had any 
extraordinary growth recently, and that there was a good 
corn crop in 1876 as well as in 1877. 

This number of hogs, packed and nearly all brought to Chi- 
cago within four months, was equivalent in weight to 9,520,- 
600 bushels of wheat, and made considerably greater de- 
mands on the railroads than an equal weight of grain, as 
hogs usually are not carried in loads of 20,000 or 24,000 Ibs. 
per car, like grain, for want of floor room in the cars. They 
also bring a higher rate than grain; partly for this reason, 
and partly because the animals are worth more per pound, 
and can bear a higher rate. 

Taking the summer and winter seasons together, the 
number of hogs packed in Chicago for five years has been, 
the years ending with February: 





Year. Summer. Winter. Whole Year. 
1872-73 . ee ‘ seo kess ee 1,425,079 1,456,650 
1873-74 ..... ie siti bowen ecu ee 1,520,024 ,826,560 
1874-75 ..... Be dup nahin .... 446,368 1,690,348 2,136,716 
Gets lkdsexes «dire --+- 728,781 1,592,065 2,320, 

TI cso. 'n co 0 0:0.0:0:, 55 smce 1,618,084 2,933,485 
NT ovukccssucebee .....--1,508,026 2,501,285 4,009,311 


Taking the totals, there is an uninterrupted increase since 
the panic year, but what is most astonishing is that just 
about one-half of the whole increase of the five years has 
been made since last year. The packing of 1877-78 was 37 
per cent. greater than that of 1876-77. This would not be so 
remarkable if Chicago had been diverting the packing busi- 
ness of the other Western cities. But this is not the case. 
Generally their business has grown somewhat, though by no 
means as rapidly as that of Chicago, which seems to secure 
most of the increase of the packing business. 

It is, however, probably true that Chicago has diverted 
some packing business, though not from Northwestern cities. 
We have no statistics for the packing of Eastern cities, but 
we understand that an important part of it, that done in 
the summer, has greatly fallen off since the recent great 
growth of summer packing in Chicago. This latter is the 
phenomenon of the trade. We see that it has been almost 
entirely created since 1872-73, and that last year it was 
nearly equal to any previous winter season’s packing, though 
to but three-fifths of the last phenomenal winter’s packing. 

This would be an important change in the trade for the 
carriers as well as the packers, if it were a creation of new 
business and not a diversion of summer packing formerly 
done in the East. The indications are, however, that it is 
chiefly a diversion. The total receipts of hogs have not in- 
creased within the five years that the packing has more than 
doubled. Indeed, the receipts of the calendar year 1873 have 
never been equaled since. But the shipments of hogs from 
Chicago have decreased as the yearly packing has increased, 
and in 1877 these shipments were nearly 1,500,000 head less 
than in 1874, while the number packed was 1,200,000 great- 
er. The difference to the carriers is that those east of Chi- 
cago now carry hog products where formerly they car- 
ried live hogs. 

Chicago packed last winter more hogs than all the other 
five leading packing cities put together, and a single Chicago 
firm put up more than the whole city of Cincinnati, which 
stands second in the list, as it long stood first. 

This business is one of especial importance to the railroads, 
because they not only have to carry the hogs to Chicago, but 
they have to carry niost of the product, which is nearly 
equal in weight to the animals, to the East and South. Most 
of the grain arriving at Chicago goes to the East by lake and 
canal; but this is not true of provisions. A considerable part of 
them, it is true, makes half the journey by lake, for there is 
quite a provision business by the “lake and rail” routes— 
that is, by propeller to Buffalo or Erie and thence by rail. 
But very little goes by canal, though a few considerable ship- 
ments were made last year by this channel, and a great deal 
was said of them. The record of shipments from Chicago 
for 1877, however, shows that but 5.6 per cent. of the total 
shipments of hog products were made by lake that year, and 
as most of these were carried by the propellers of the trunk 
lines, it is evident that the diversion by the canal could not 
have been at all formidable. 


The competition of the water route, however, compels the 
acceptance of low rates for carrying hog products, which 
otherwise, because of their value, could be made to yield a 
pretty good profit. Last year the regular rate was 45 cents 
| per 100 Ibs. until July; but up to that date a very large pro- 
| portion of the shipments were made on contracts entered 

into the year before at 20 cents or less; and when July came 
it was thought necessary to reduce the rate to 30 cents, that 
| is, as low as the grain rate. That provisions can bear more 
than the grain rate may be inferred from the fact that 30 
cents per 100 Ibs. at present prices adds about 17 per cent. 
| to the present Chicago price of wheat, nearly 40 per cent. 
to that of corn, but less than 6 per cent. to that of bacon. 
| The railroads, however, have to take what they can get, and 
| they seem to have concluded that when navigation is open 
| provisions are among the articles that must have the lowest 





. y rate. 
eland & Pittsburgh 7 per cent. shares to total number packed; but th’s last season shows results not| The product packed in the winter is usually largely held in 


be as valuable as Pennsylvania Railroad 6 per cent. only greater than those of the preceding one, but really | Chicago to be shipped in the spring and summer. The ex- 
bonds, and ask 100 or 110 instead of 73 for them. And | greater than those of any previous season. There were | tremely low winter rail rates have doubtless tended to in- 
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crease the winter shipments this year, but it is not at all | total wheel-base to be 14 ft. 6in. Tank to hold from 450 to | 
| 500 gallons of water and 400 Ibs. of coal. The weight in 


likely that they have done so to such an extent as to bring 
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down the stocks to their usual amount at this time of year. | driving-wheels is to be not less than 15,500 nor more than 


These are sure to afford the roads to the East a large traffic 
within the next few months. That it will be a profitable 
traffic is by no means so certain. Even if rates are really 
restored and maintained hereafter, a good many contracts 
will be outstanding, and contracts are more likely to be 
made with packers, perhaps, than with any one else. Each 
controls an enormous business, which the roads make great 
exertions to get. A single establishment in Chicago last year, 
for instance, packed 140,000 tons of hogs—enough to afford 
about 45 car-loads of freight daily. It is in competition for 
the business of firms like these that rates are likely to be 
most reduced and contracts for the future to be made. 

Two of the great staples of the Northwest, grain and hogs, 
thus have been affording since last fall a traffic large with- 
out example. The third, which is horned cattle, is not like- 
ly to increase very greatly from year to year, because the 
market is limited chiefly to this country, and no increase of 
20 per cent. or so in the consumption of beef can be expect- 
ed of a population which does not increase more than 2 per 
cent. in number. But the Northwest apparently has done 
all that could be expected of it to make traffic brisk, and 
has really made a brisk traffic in its products. If other in- 
dustries had made anything like the same progress, the rail- 
roads would be far busier than ever before. 


A New Car Heater. 


A trial was made last Monday on the New York Elevated 
Railroad with a new car heater designed by Mr. W. C. Ba- 
ker, for heating cars by the “surplus” steam from the loco- 
motive. The heater consists of a 114 in. steam pipe laid 
lengthwise along the whole length and on each side of the 
car near the floor. This pipe is surrounded by a sheet iron 
tubular casing 4 in. in diameter, and the space between the 
two is filled with sand. The steam pipes are connected to- 
gether between the cars and engine with % in. rubber hose, 
wound with strong twine so as to give them the requisite 
strength to resist the steam pressure, which is the same kind of 
hose that is used for steam rock drills. 

The great difficulty in heating cars with steam from the 
locomotive is that at times it is difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to generate steam enough in the locomotive boiler to 
supply the cylinders, and there is then none to spare for 
heating purposes. The object of the sand packing of the 
steam pipes is to act as an absorbent of. heat from the steam 
pipes when steam can be spared from the engine and is let 
into the pipes. When the demands of the engine make it 
necessary to shut off the steam from the cars the sand pack- 
ing will have absorbed a sufficient amount of heat to keep 
the car warm for several hours. 

About twenty minutes are required to warm the sand 
heaters from the engine, and it is said it takes from three to 
five hours for all the heat thus absorbed to be radiated from 
them after steam is turned off. The day of the trial was 
the coldest for several weeks past, with a high wind, yet the 
heaters kept all the cars in the train warmed from the Bat- 
tery to Fifty-ninth street, a distance of five miles, after 
steam was shut off. 

Not only do the sand heaters serve the purpose of absorb. 
ing heat, but they also prevent the temperature of the pipes 
becoming so high as to be unpleasant or injurious to the 
dress or persons of passengers coming in contact with them. 
Inclosing the steam pipes with a slow-conducting sub- 
stance also prevents the rapid condensation of steam, 
which occurs when it enters pipes exposed to cold air. In 
such cases the first pipes or radiators are heated to a high 
temperature, whereas those at a distance remain cold. If 
the steam is carried through the first cars in pipes 
exposed to the air, they are likely to be heated 
too hot, whereas those farthest from the engine 
will not receive heat enough. With Mr. Baker’s ar- 
rangement the heat in the pipes nearest the boilers is pro- 
tected from too rapid radiation, and is thus carried to the 
end of the train, His invention seems to overcome the chief 
difficulties in the way of using steam from the locomotive 
for heating purposes, and promises to be very successful. It 
is proposed to use these sand heaters in horse cars and charge 
them with heat at the end of each trip by connecting the 
pipes with a stationary boiler, 

Under each car is a trap to catch the condensed water, 
which is collected in a suitable reservoir, as it cannot be al- 
lowed to escape on an elevated railroad to the street below, 
but must be retained until the end of the trip. 

Among the persons present at the trial was Mr. A. B. Pull- 
man, Dr. J. 8. Freer, Dr. Gilbert, Colonel W. T. Pelton, Mr. 
Onderdonk, Dr. Perry, Colonel Ricker. Mr, F. H. Andrews, 
Cc. E. Garey, and about fifty other gentlemen interested in 
railroads. 





Locomotives for the New York Elevated Railroad. 

The question of locomotives for this road has recently been 
very fully discussed and the opinions of those who were con- 
sulted with reference thereto were divided between four- 
wheeled engines similar to those now used on that line, and 
eight-wheeled tank engines of what has come to be called the 
“Forney” plan. The conclusion finally arrived at was to 
order ten engines of each class, both to be so constructed as 
to be readily altered from the one plan-to the other. 

The contract was finally awarded to the Baldwin Locomo- 
motive Works of Philadelphia and the Rhode Island Loco- 
motive Works of Providence, each establishment to build 
five four and five eight-wheeled engines. 

The eight-wheeled engines are to weigh about 26,000 lbs. 
with full supply of water and fuel. The cylinder is to be 10 
x 14 in., driving-wheels 38 in. in diameter, spread 5 ft.; the 





16,500 lbs. with engine in working order, with the boiler and 
tanks filled. 

The fuel to be used is anthracite coal. 

The four-wheeled engines are tobe of the same dimensions, 
excepting that the wheels will be spread 6ft.from centre 
to centre. The water on these engines will be carried ina 
tank on each side of the boiler, instead of one on the truck as 
in the case of the eight-wheeled engines, the capacity of the 
tanks to be 350 gallons. 

The question of the relative merits of these two classes of 


engines for such service is a very important one in the suc- | 


cessful operation of elevated roads, and the results of this 
experiment, made on so large a scale, will be watched with 
much interest. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Extended from Wash- 
ington Court House, O., south by east 6 miles. It is of 3 ft. 
gauge. 

Junction City & Fort Kearney.—Extended from Clay 
Centre, Kan., north by west to Clifton, 17 miles. 

This is a total of 23 miles of new railroad, making a total 
of 173 miles of new railroad completed in the United States 
in 1878, against 16414 miles reported for the corresponding 
period in 1877. 


THE OPENING LAKE RATES are the lowest ever known, 
contracts being made at 3 cents a bushel for wheat and 21¢ to 
25¢ for corn from Chicago to Buffalo. The opening rate last 
year was 314 cents for wheat, but it dropped immediately 
and did not average 3 cents for the first month navigation 
was open. In 1875 and 1876 the opening rate was 4\{ cents. 
There is reason to suppose that the opening rate this year 
will-be nearer the average rate. Last year the Chicago ele- 
vators were full, and when navigation opened there were 
cargoes for all the vessels for their first trip; this year the 
railroads have taken away the grain about as fast as it ar- 
rived at the lake ports, and cargoes will not be so easy to 
get as usual when navigation opens. Apparently vessel-own- 
ers fear a season much like that of 1876 or the first part of 
1877. The average rate for 1877 was tolerably satis- 
factory and the average after July altogether so, but early 
in the year rates fell to the lowest point ever known, 114 
cents per bushel for corn (there was scarcely any other grain 
to carry) being accepted for a little while in June. 


Although there is now but little grain in the western eleva- | F : : ‘ “pt 
| Prussia, of which he is Prime Minister. 


tors, there is a great deal in the country yet to be marketed, 
so that it is reasonable to expect a more active movement be- 
fore harvest than was experienced last year. Whether it 
will give the vessels more business or not will depend upon 
the share which the railroads take. If they continue to carry 
as much as they have during the winter, there will be a very 
poor showing for the vessels. They have been delivering at the 
seaboard at the rate of about 3,700,000 bushels a week since 
navigation closed last fall, and 4,000,000 bushels a week was 
about the average from the opening of navigation until Au- 
gust, in 1876, when the total movement was exceptionally 
great, and the railroads were carrying half the grain. Rail 
rates may bé as low this season as they were then, though 
this is not probable; but-if so, doubtless, the lake and canal 
rates will be lower than they were then, and it is hardly 
probable that the railroads will carry solarge a proportion 
of the grain this season as they did in 1876. 


STaTE OWNERSHIP is likely to be tried in France for the 
second time. Itis not, however, as a matter of principle 
that railroads are now. to be acquired, but rather as one of 
policy under special circumstances. There were a number 
of suffering, bankrupt and half-finished roads, chiefly in the 
southwestern part of the republic, which were offered, on 
certain terms, to one of the six great companies. This com- 
pany refused them, and now the Minister of Public Works 
has submitted a plan for purchasing them and putting them 
in condition to serve their purposes. In submitting his plan 
the Minister of Public Works says: ‘‘It is important not to 
confound principles; this is not the case of a purchase 
required by the State for its own interest, but isa purchase 
granted to companies in distress as an act of pure benevo- 
lence, prompted, moreover, by the interest of the inhabi- 
tants.” He does not propose a plan for working the roads, 
and they may be leased to one of the great companies or to 
a new corporation organized purposely to work this system. 
There will be, however, a party strongly in favor of having 
the government work the purchased roads directly; and it 
would seem that no country could do such work to better ad- 
vantage, as France has a large and excellently-trained corps 
of technical officers, many of whom have had long service 
on railroads. The total length of the lines to be purchased 
(there are 17 of them, and some have branches) is 1,624 
miles, scattered over a considerable territory, and inter- 
laced with the lines belonging to one or two of the great 
companies. The cost is estimated at about $65,600,000, or 
$44,000 per mile; but to complete them a further expendi- 
ture of about $33,000,000 is thought to be required, which 
will bring up the average cost to about $64,000 per mile. 
Then some of them are not expected to pay their working 


FEBRUARY EARNINGS are reported in our table for 33 rail- 
roads, having a total of 16,883 miles of road, which is about 
21 per cent. of the total mileage of the United States. These 
roads, with 3.6 per cent. greater mileage than in the corres- 
ponding month last year, had gross earnings larger by 11.3 
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per cent., and their average earnings per mile of road in- 
creased from $375 to $403, or about 71¢ per cent. February 
of last year, however, was an unfavorable month. The 
snow blockades in most cases did not last after January, but 
there was not a great deal of traffic to carry, and though bu- 
siness was largely taken under time contracts at unprofitable 
rates made the summer previous. The 23 roads which re- 
ported for that month last year earned but $375 per mile, 
as against $433 in 1876, which latter, however, was an un- 
usually favorable month. Of the 33 roads reporting this 
year twenty show an increase and thirteen a decrease in 
earnings per mile. Five of the roads, with 5,306 miles of 
line, extend from Chicago westward—32 per cent. of the 
whole. All but one of these show an increase in gross earn- 
ings, and their aggregate increase is the very large proportion 
of 28 per cent. By far the larger part of this increase is on the 
| two great wheat carriers, the Chicago & Northwestern and 
| the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which last year had an 
| extraordinarily small crop to carry and this year are having 
| an extraordinarily large one. Six of the roads, with 2,394 
miles of line, or 14 per cent. of the whole, have termini in 
| St. Louis, and are carriers of produce to that city. Three of 
these show anincrease and three a decrease of gross earn- 
ings for the month, the aggregate being nearly the same for 
the two years (1.6 per cent. less this year). Four roads 
largely supported by Texas traffic (two in Texas) show an 
aggregate decrease of more than 12 per cent., only one show- 
ing an increase. 

For the two months of January and February we have 
reports from 33 roads with 17,893 miles of road, or about 
2214 per cent. of the total mileage in operation in the United 
States, and 3.3 per cent. more than last year. Twenty-two 
of these roads show an increase in earnings per mile, and 
the average of the 33 has increased from $815 to $903, or 
10.8 per cent. The twenty-three roads from which we had 
reports last year showed a decrease in earnings per mile, as 
compared with 1876, of 10.9 per cent. This y ear seems to 
have brought the roads back to the favorable results of that 
winter. The aggregate earnings of the 33 roads reporting this 
year have been for the two months (with 3.3 percent. greater 
mileage) 141¢ per cent. more than last year. 


DIFFERENTIAL TARIFFS, that is lower rates for some tariffs 
than for other, or for long distances than for shorter ones, 
etc., came up as a subject of discussion at a recent session of 
the Parliament of the German Empire. Prince Bismark ex- 
pressed generally his disapproval of them, but said that he 
was compelled to permit them on two lines which compete 
with each other and over both of which he has a powerful if 
not a controlling influence, one being worked by the Empire, 
of which he is Chancellor, and the other by the Kingdom of 
That is, he felt vir- 
tually compelled to compete with himself, so to speak, and in 
that competition to permit a practice which he disapproved. 
He is in this respect situated very much like the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which has a controlling interest in 
one railroad from Indianapolis to St. Louis, and, through 
the leased Fort Wayne road, a large (half, we believe) inter- 
est in another; and much of the time has to permit the com- 
petition of the two for through business. 

In Germany, great complaints are made that the rates on 
grain and timber from Hungary through Austria and Ger- 
many to the North Sea ports are very much lower than the 
local rates, and frequently lower for the whole long distance 
on the imported products than for a part of the same distance 
for the productions of German soil. Yet these tariffs are 
made under a law which expressly forbids such differences— 
there called ‘“‘ differential tariffs ”—‘‘except when peculiar 
circumstances justify the exception;” and makes the appro- 
bation of the states in which the roads are situated indispen- 
sably necessary before such rates go into effect. In this case, 
if the Hungarian or Roumanian or Russian grain could not 
get the terms of these differential tariffs from these German 
roads, it simply would not pass over them, but go to the Ad- 
riatic at Trieste, and thence by sea, or take some other route 
which would pass around Germany. It is the old story, no 
where more familiar than in this country, but here not giv- 
ing occasion to national jealousies asin Europe. The fact 
that there, with all the requisite power to prevent such “‘ dis- 
criminations,” and a very decided disposition to do so if the 
public interests could be forwarded thereby, the governments 
have felt compelled to approve them affirmatively, indicates 
the indispensibility of such differential rates in any national 
railroad policy. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN RATE ASSOCIATION is succeeded by 
an organization of the Chicago members of it, who will thus 
be able to avoid competition with each other and to act asa 
unit in their competition with the St. Louis roads from Mis- 
souri River points. There is no more reason why the mem- 
bers of the disbanded Association should begin a war of rates 
than there ever was for such a struggle among them before 
the Association was formed; but experience has shown that 
such a struggle, of longer or shorter duration and of greater 
or less severity, is liable to break out at any time when there 
is no agreed division of business to take away all the motives 
for it. But the dissolution of the agreement is by no means 
equivalent to a declaration of war; it is simply a return 
to the condition of things before the alliance. 
The members are no longer allies; neither are 
they declared enemies. Whether the new alliance made be- 
tween a part of the old members will increase or decrease 
the prospects of war remains to be seen. It will probably be 
somewhat more formidable as an enemy than the several 
companies acting separately, and if peace is maintained it 
will be able to do some good to its members by reducing ex- 
penses and avoiding competition with each other. More 





over, it will form an organization which will probably be at 
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all times ready to take in new members interested in the | these fifteen weeks are as great as those for the first 23 weeks | enable the average reader to comprehend it. Modern discus- 


business, and so may form a nucleus for a new Southwestern 
Rate Association. It would be an error to make the terms 
of an agreed apportionment of business forever unchange- 
able. Circumstances affecting the direction of traffic may 
change, new markets be created or the relative importance 
of old ones be altered. A distribution.that was entirely just 
ten years ago may be grossly unfair now. Provision should 
be made for such changes, which in new countries are some- 
times rapid and extensive. 

LARGE SALARIES FOR RAILROAD PRESIDENTS are not 
wholly unknown in this country, and one man is often presi- 
dent of more than one company; but we know of no cases 
where one man gets several large salaries. If he is president 
of several it is usually of one controlling one and others sub- 
ordinate to it, and then gets what is substantially one salary 
for doing one work; or he is not actively or constantly en- 
gaged in the business of the several companies of which he is 
president, and then gets but a nominal salary from any, or 
perhaps none atall. But in England there has been a ten- 
dency recently to engage an eminent man ata high salary 
as Chairman (they do not call him President) of a com- 
pany, and yet not command his exclusive services, but give 
him leave, apparently, to take as many more chairmanships 
as he can get. One of these “plural chairmen” is Sir Ed 
ward Watkin, who is at the head of three important and dis- 
tinct English companies, as well as of the Erie Reconstruc- 
tion Committee; and recently was earnestly pushed, though 
unsuccessfully, for still another company. Recently Mr. J. 
8. Forbes, Chairman of the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, at a salary of $12,500a year, and of. the Great 
Western at the same salary, has been appointed Chairman 
also of a new short unfinished line to be worked by the Great 
Western, and for this he is to have $25,900 a year guaran- 
teed for three years. It is, doubtless, quite possible for a man 
to be worth fifty thousand dollars a year to a company, but 
we should say he would be much more likely to be worth 
that to one than to three or four companies. 

THE ERIE FORECLOSURE SALE is again postponed. Last 
Monday was to be the day when that company’s great 
property was to be knocked down to the highest bidder; but 
at that time suits were pending which the judges felt unable 
to decide before the sale. The postponement, however, was 
not ordered until about an hour before the time appointed 
for the sale. The postponement is for thirty days, which 
will bring it on Wednesday, April 24. A further postpone- 
ment seems altogether improbable, as if the suits are not 
then decided the trustee will be permitted to go on with the 
sale on stipulating to grant to the plaintiffs whatever may be 
decided to be their right. It must be remembered that the 
suits are brought by parties who have a comparatively 
trifling interest in the property, and if they should be reim- 
bursed for all the damages which they claim they may suffer, 
the amount required would not be large, and probably 
would be trifling compared with the damage resulting 
from the present unsettled condition of the company. The 
delay of reorganization has been the one powerful objection 
to the prosecution of the McHenry suits. However infinites- 
imal the interest of the plaintiffs, and however invidious the 
real objects aimed at by the suits, the owners of the prop- 
erty cannot suffer much from any number of charges and 
suits and investigations, if only they are not meanwhile pre- 
vented from taking the management of their property di- 
rectly into theirown hands. The suits may be annoying 
and a cause of some expense, but they ought not to hurtany- 
body. 


Tur GERMAN IMPERIAL BUREAU, which has a sort of gen- 
eral oversight of the railroads of the German Empire, except 
those in Bavaria, but has not nearly so close relations with 
the railroads as the officials of the separate States, consists of 
a President, with a salary of $3,375; seven councilors and two 
assistants, who receive an average of $2,000 each; eleven 
clerks and four assistant clerks, and seven messengers and 
servants—altogether 39 persons. In a recent debate in the 
Parliament of the Empire it was suggested that such a force 
ought to show some results to justify its existence. In the 
course of the explanation it appeared that a large part of the 
attention of the Bureau is given to the preparation of a gen- 
eral railroad law for the Empire. It has prepared two, 
which were not accepted. Prince Bismarck said that the 
chiefs of the Bureau found the means granted them so inade- 
quate to the results expected that he could not keep them; 
two have resigned successively, and the Bureau has now no 
President. 5% 


Tue WinteR GRAIN MOVEMENT for the fifteen weeks from 
Dec. 1 to March 16 has been as follows, for the past five 
years, the figures being for grain of all kinds, in bushels: 

The receipts of the eight leading Northwestern markets 


were: 


1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
38,491,174 31,033,125 35,588,909 24,215,242 38,454,851 


At last we see that this winter’s receipts have overtaken 
and even passed those of 1873-74, which heretofore have 
been the largest on record. 

The shipments of the same Northwestern markets were: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
26,478,938 15,143,261 18,400,697 11,394,105 17,311,542 

This winter’s shipments were thus 44 percent. greater than 
ever before known, and 75 per cent. greater than last year. 

For the same fifteen weeks the receipts at the same Atlan* 
tic ports have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
50,031,366 28,988,311 27,121,513 12,869,394 28,191,175 

This winter's receipts thus exceed last winter’s, the great- 
est known up to that time, by 72 per cent. The receipts for 


of 1877, during ten of which navigation was open. 
| THE Proposrp APPORTIONMENT OF EAST-BOUND FREIGHT 
| was considered at a meeting held in Chicago Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. The prospect before the meeting 
|seemed to be decidedly unpromising, no arbitration con- 
erning Milwaukee business being acceptable, and Milwau- 
|kee being indispensable to the agreement in order 
to maintain rates at Chicago, and all the other rates depend- 


| ing on Chicago rates. It was reported Wednesday, however, | 


| that on Tuesday an agreement was reached as to the appor- 


|tionment of shipments from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indian- | 


japolis and Chicago and intervening points, and that the 
| prospect seemed good for the completion of the work, and the 
| report of Wednesday’s proceedings states that the meeting 
‘‘completed the apportionment,” and agreed to make the 
grain rate hereafter 25 cents per 100 Ibs., the fourth-class 
rate remaining 30 cents. We have no further particulars at 
present, but if an effective combination has at last been 
made, it is one of the most important events in the history 
of our railroads. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF CrTy OFFAL has been undertaken 
at Stuttgart, Germany, by railroad, including, we believe, 
the entire sewage as well as garbage of the city. It is to be 
utilized for manure, 2nd great hones of success are expressed. 
Something similar was practiced at Bordeaux, in France, 
many years ago, but not with profit to those who undertook 
it, but with great improvement to hitherto barren lands in 
the vicinity. At Bordeaux, however, much of the drainage 
must have escaped directly to the Garonne and the sea. 


THE BosToON APPORTIONMENT covers not only shipments 
from Boston to Western competing points, but also those from 
East Boston, Lowell, Nashua, Worcester, Springfield, Provi- 
dence, South Framingham, Northampton, Holyoke, West- 
field, Salem and Fitchburg. So far the shipments of these 
places taken together are said to be about one-fourth as great 
as those from New York for the same time. All these places 
have the same rates as Boston, both to and from the West. 


A TicKet-CouNTING MACHINE has been introduced in 


sions of physical and dynamical questions make frequent use 
of terms which are not quite familiar to those whose studies of 
physics and mechanics were made many years ago. Many 
of these terms will be found very carefully and strictly de- 
fined in this work, which can be read in a few hours, though 
| it will hardly be mastered in so short a time by men of aver- 
age training not previously somewhat familiar with the sub- 
ject. 


Point Bridge.* 
IT. 
| Accompanying this number we give a double-page plate 
showing side and end elevation with plan and details of this 
bridge. Its total length is 1,245 feet from back to back of 
anchorages, with one middle span of 800 feet between cen- 
| tres of piers, and one independent trussed side span of 145 
feet in length at each shore. The roadway rises from both 
shores toward the centre of the channel, with grades not 
exceeding 314 feet in 100—the highest point of the roadway 
| being 83 feet above low water. The saddles upon which the 
chains rest on top of the towers are 180 feet above low 
| water. The deflection of the chain is 88 feet, which is con- 
| siderably more than is usual for suspension bridges, but the 
| stiffening allows of increasing the deflection and thereby re- 
duces the strains in the chains as well as their weight. The 
| bridge is 34 feet wide from centre to centre of outside rail- 
ings, and this space is divided into a roadway 21 feet wide 
and two sidewalks of 6'¢ feet each. 
The piers below the roadway floor are masonry built upon 
timber platforms (shown in fig. 1), sunk to a depth of about 
| 12 feet below low water. The timber platform is 88 feet long 
| and 34 feet wide for each pier, the masonry being 86 by 31 
| feet at the base and 54 by 25 feet at the top, built of the 
| best quality of sandstone laid in cement mortar. 
| The anchor walls are built upon timber platforms also 
(figs. 1 and 4), resting upon a gravel bed about 5 feet below 
| low water, the platforms being 81 feet long and 52 feet wide. 
The masonry below the roadway consists of two parallel 
walls, 16 feet thick at the base and 13 feet at the top, and 77 
feet long, with two cross walls 14 feet thick, the space be- 
| tween the walls being filled with large stones. The anchor 





Germany, which is said to count packages of 10, 50 or 100) walls above the floor form two parallel walls (figs. 1 and 2), 
tickets with absolute exactness, bringing to view the | each 56 feet long, 10 feet wide and 22 feet high, inclosing 
face of every ticket as it is counted. The machines have been | the roadway. The appearance of this is shown in Plate IL, 
used for some time on the Hanover railroads, and have re-| published last week. The sidewalks are carried by iron 
cently been ordered by several other German and Austrian | packets outside of these walls. The anchorages are similar 
roads. They are cheap—only about seventeen dollars for a to the ones used by Mr. Roebling’s cable suspension bridges. 


single machine. | The anchor chains (fig. 4) consist of hammered link-bars, 8 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | inches wide, and the lower links, being in a vertical position, 
—— ;are 17 feet long and connected by a six-inch pin to cast 

The Financial Review for the year 1878, which is of course, | anchor-plates (figs. 5 and 6), of 8 by 10 feet, weighing 12,000 
so far as it is a review, a review of the business of 1877, is- | }bs. each, The upper links are ten feet long and placed in a 
sued from the office of the excellent and trustworthy Com- | curve to a point about 8 feet from the face of the masonry, 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, has all the usual valuable ’ 
features, and one which to many will be worth more than 
all the rest. This is the January number of the ‘ Investors’ 
Supplement” which is issued the last week of each month 
with the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, but only to | 
regular subscribers. We have several times called attention 
to this extremely valuable compilation, which gives, so far 
as possible, a statement of date of issue, amount outstanding, 
size, rate of interest, date of payment of coupons, place | and having a sectional area of 64 square inches at the base 
where payable, and time principal becomes due for every is- | and 54 square inches at the top. The caps (figs. 8, 9, 10 and 
sue of bonds of all American railroad companies, and also of | 11) are formed of two box-girders five feet in depth, each 
State and city, canal, express, etc., securities; also amount of | resting on two columns, and having at the top, across from 
stock outstanding, and time and rate of last dividend on it. | one girder to the other, five box-girders 17 in. deep, on which 
All this is given in tabular form, easily referred to, and the | stee] plates are fastened so as to form a bed for eighteen 
value of this information is greatly increased by notes con- | rollers (shown in figs 8 and 9) 4%¢ in. in diameter and 51 in. 
cerning the different companies, etc., often giving a brief | jong. On top of the rollers rest other steel plates, and on 
statement of the results of the last year’s operations; too 
often, alas ! noting a default in the payment of interest, on 
the foreclosure of a mortgage. This is truly an investors’ 
guide, and as there are doubtless many investors who are 
neither ‘‘ commercial” nor “financial” men—or women, the 
‘** Guide” ought to be in demand by many who do not care to 
pay ten dollars a year for the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle in order to get one copy of it. Here they can have 
it (for two dollars, we believe) with a quantity of other mat- 
ter valuable to them as investors. This ‘‘ other matter” we 
must pass over briefly. A general review of the year, sta- 
tistics of banking and currency and of commerce, including 
comparative prices of merchandise for a series of years, im- 
ports and exports, prices of gold and exchange, and prices of 


iron put up on strong iron frames, and are intended to give 
stocks and bonds for a series of years, are among the fea- | ¢}. towers an elaborate ornamental finish. 
tures. 


‘ af CHAINS AND STIFFENING TRUSSES. 
Foundations is the subject of No. 34 of Van Nostrand’s The chain-links are 20 feet 6 in. long, from centre to cen- 


Science Series, being a paper by a French engineer, M. Jules | tre of pins, the latter having a diameter of 6 in., and the 
Gaudard, which was translated by a member of the British |links being 2 by 8 in., except where they bring only a 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and published first by that single shear on the pins, when they are made 1 by 8 in. 
society and afterward in Van Nostrand’s Magazine. The | The width of heads is 16 in. The back chains either have 
book is perhaps smaller than the subject, but seems to be de-| twelve links each, the latter having a sectional area of 2x8 
voted almost entirely to the descriptions of different methods | jn or eleven 2 «8 in. links, and two of 1 8 in.; the sets thus 
which have been practiced, and these are pretty fully illus- | alternating from 12 to 13 links inaset. Each back chain 
trated. A book on the subject was much needed. | has, therefore, a sectional area of 192 square inches. The 
No. 35 of the same series is entitled The Aneroid Barome- | main chains are of fourteen and eleven links in s set, alter- 
ter, its Construction and Use, and is a compilation from sev- | nately, and near the centre line they are spared apart to re: 
eral authorities on the subject, made by Prof. George W. | ceive the ends of posts and tie rods of the stiffening truss be- 
Plympton It originally appeared in Van Nostrand’s Mag-| tween them. The sectional area of the main chain decreases 
azine. . toward the centre, being 182 square inches near the towers, 
Matter and Motion, by J. Clerk Maxwell, the eminent Pro- | and 168 square inches at thecentre. The difference in the sec- 
fessor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge University, | tional area of the main chains and the back chains arises from 
and recognized as one of the ablest of modern physicists, | the different angle of inclination. 
forms No. 36 of Van Nostrand’s Science Series. This is ,————— 


| * We omitted to state that the engra vi of the Point Bridge 
twice as large as most of the volumes of this series, having 224 | punished in the two last numbers of the Railroad Gazette were 


where they connect with the back-chains. The heads of the 
| link-bars rest upon wrought-iron plates fastened upon large 
| stones, the anchor-chains being imbedded in cement grout. 
THE TOWERS, 

| The towers are constructed of wrought iron entirely, ex- 
| cept the bases of columns, and are built up of eight columns, 
| each four columns being braced together for the purpose of 
supporting the chairs, each column being 30 inches square, 


these are placed the saddles, consisting of twelve wrought- 
iron plates 26 in. wide and 2 in. thick, well braced together, 
the connection with the chain-links being made by pins 
6 in. in diameter. The roadway of the bridge passes be- 
tween the clusters of columns supporting the chains, and the 
sidewalks are located between the four columns on each 
side, as shown in Plate II. and also in fig. 3of Plate IV. 
The two clusters of columns are braced together above the 
roadway by a substantial arch and a lattice girder in box 
shape 4 feet high and 20 iv. wide, connecting the caps. 
Between the arch and the top lateral girders there is a 
double set of vibration rods 244 in. in diameter. The arch 
ways, cornices and turrets are made of heavy galvanized 








pages, but as it is it is a severe condensation of the author's | mete from pome = _ oxeetont photographs taken b; me. 6. <. 
, of No. avenue, urgh. e erection 
teaching, so much so that illustrations are sparingly intro- | 6+ the “oo a series of views showing the appearance of 





duced, and it requires severe concentration of the attention to | the structure at various stages of its progress. 
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The top chords of the stiffening truss, which is 22 feet high | form the bearers across which are 5 dtnnee the wooden joists a the opposite half span and ‘diecast beyond the centre until 
in the centre, are composed of channels and plutes, forming | for the flooring. The roadway consists of two courses of 21 | it covers about two-thirds of the whole span. The maximum 


a rectangular section 22 in. wide by 13 in. deep, with full | 


tension splices. The top and centre joint connections are 
made by forged bars 12 in. wide, having a head on one end, 


the other end being riveted to the chord. The last sections of | 


the top chords near the centre were not put in place until the 
whole bridge was finished, the correct length of the chords 


being thereby insured, thus preventing the stiffening trusses | 


from being strained by dead weight. 

The posts of the towers are constructed of I beams and 
plates, all tie rods being double and of the same size, each 
11g in. square, and being provided with turnbuckles for | 
adjustment. The posts and tie-rods are connected by pins 
at both ends. 


centre of the bridge, proportioned so as to resist the effects | 
of wind pressure. Vibration rods are placed between | 
the chords and chains, so as to transmit unequally distri- | 
buted loads upon the roadway and sidewalks, evenly over 
both chains and trusses. 
bridge from oscillating crossways—a motion readily noticed 
in other suspension bridges whenever loads pass on one side | 
of the roadway only. 
ROADWAY. 


The roadway girders are 8 ft. high and are placed outside 


There are lateral struts and diagonal rods be- | 
tween chains and top chords in each panel, except near the | 


This arrangement prevents the | 


in. oak planks, the lower course being laid diagonal and the 
| upper lengthways to the bridge. Two street-car tracks are 
| constructed on the floor. The sidewalks are laid with nar- 
row 3 in. planks of southern pine. The lateral stiffness of 
| the floor is secured by a double system of tie-rods and the 
| wind pressure is taken up by four horizontal steel wire ca- 
bles of 214 in. diameter placed under and fastened to the 
floor, the cables being anchored to the pier masonry. The 


| sidewalks are separated from the roadway by an iron hand- | 


railing, and gas lamps are placed at intervals of 100 ft. The 
| houses at each end of the bridge are built in continuation of 
| the upper anchor-walls. 


STRENGTH OF THE BRIDGE. 

The bridge is calculated for a moving load of 50 Ibs. per 
| Square foot of flooring for the trusses, towers and chains, and 
| for 70 Ibs. per square foot for the floor system and suspend- 
ers. The maximum stresses allowed are six tons per stuare 
| inch in the chains, 444 tons in the towers, 4 tons in the sus- 

penders, and 6 tons for tension and 5 tons for compression in 
‘the upper chords of the stiffening trusses. The maximum 
strains in the different parts were calculated under the fol- 
| lowi ing conditions of load, viz. 

Main chains with bridge fully loaded. 


Towers, with bridge fully loaded and a wind pressure of 


| compression in each top-chord section was determined under 
| the condition of the bridge being relieved from the 

load which brings the maximum tension and loaded over the 
| space which was assumed to be unloaded for the calculation 
| of maximum tension. 

Posts and tie-rods were also calculated for moving loads 
| only. The load on one side of the centre joint does not bring 
any strains upon the posts and tie-rods of the truss opposite. 
All main and counter ties are subjected to tensile strains. The 
maximum strain for tie-rods leaning from the chain pins to- 
ward the centre will be caused by a load covering the space 
from the tower up to the tie-rod. For rods leaning toward 
the tower it will be caused by a load from the centre up to 
| the rod in question. The posts and diagonals will receive ad- 
ditional strains from changes of shape of trusses, which, how- 
ever, are small. Still they were considered and approxi- 
mately provided for by making the sizes of the diagonal rods 
all alike, although the strains from the load vary. The 
straight top-chords will also be subjected to strains when the 
bridge is fully covered by a movable load, on account of 
change of form, but the other and maximal strains upon the 
‘same having previously been provided for their consideration 
became superfluous. 

The stability of the structure under wind pressure is se- 





of the sidewalks, their upper part forming a hand railing. | 30 Ibs. per square foot on the chains, trusses and towers, and | cured as follows: Wind pressure with upward tendency is 
They are lattice girders, proportioned to sustain the load of | also with no load on the bridge and a wind pressure of 50 | Tesisted by the weight of the floor, and also by the whole 


two panels of 20 ft. each. They are built continuous in 
lengths of 100 ft., and are jointed together insuch a manner | 
as to allow free expansion and contraction of the iron work. 
The trusses are suspended from the chains by iron rods of 134 | 
_in. diameter placed in pairs every 20 ft., and by posts at the 
expansion joints to form rigid connections at these places, 
Iron cross girders 3 ft. in depth connect these roadway 
trusses every 20 ft. and support two intermediate lines of 


iron stringers. These stringers and the roadway trusses | 








|was ¢éalculated 
| the centre joint; for the section near the tower 
| calculated 
| span commencing from the opposite tower. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY. 


| Ibs. per square foot upon the structure. 

Yop chords of stiffening trusses with moving load only, 
| they being subjected to tensile as well as compressive 
strains, Maximum tension in section near the centre joint 
with a load on half the span beyond 





about two-thirds of the 
For the other 


with a load over 


| top-chord sections the maxima occur under a load covering 


















| | » EARNINGS 
| MILEAGE. EARNINGS. pan Miz. 
NAME oF Roap. | 
| \ 
1878. | 1877. Inc. Dee. Pere. 1878. 1877. Increase. | Decrease. Perc.) 1878. 1877. 
| 
} | = = 2 ; p 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..| 786) 711 75 10.5} $185,500 $136,350 $49,150 36.0) $236 $192 
Burl'gton, Ced. Rapids & North. 424, 368 56 15.2} 147,196 68,094 79,102 ...--.| 116.3} 347; 185 
Cairo & St. Louis. BN I Sh de al ccs evidceh a kacens 13,048 pe 9,027 40.8 89! 151 
Central Pacific. . 13.1) 974.000 945,171 28,829 a 3.0 519 569 
Chicago & Alton oon 298,966 325,047 Eads 26,081 8.0 441 479 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.) ) 414 0.9 668,000 403,880 264,120 ..| 65.3; 472) 288 
Chicago & Northwestern.......| 1.993, ve 1,062,013 7 779, 057 282,956 — 36.2 533 391 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del.. Meck cdiseannced! «ssass-s 26,812 25,246 1,566 . 6.2 171 161 
Dakota Southern ............... _ - >, | Sane Peer 15,609 9,467 6,142 , 64.7 200 122 
Denver & Rio Grande .......... 304 13.0 55,065 40,182 14,883 eee 37.0 181’ 149 
Houston & Texas Central...... ME a as a loiswkcnoed -occhans 205,883 189,601 16,282 sia 8.6 408 375 
Illinois Central, Illinois lines. . 819 15.8 375,656 358,866 16,790 saat 4.7, 459 508 
= lowa lines..... ‘| 402) iat 124,371 100,257 24,114 ; 24.0 302 249 
Indianapolis, BI'm’gton & West.) 343) 343)......)........) 0.20.0. 93,160 93,176 acne 16)...:. 272| 272 
International & Great Northern); 516 ee 109,939 136,055 26,116 19.2 213 264 
Se Te ee ere 673 : 179,453 181,094 1,641 0.9 267 269 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 786) ye 181,118 235,309 54;191 23.0 230 299 
Missouri Pacific................. 426 sa 279,866 265,339 awk 5.5 657 623 
Nash'lle, Chattan’ga & St. Louis| 349 2.8 155,771 148,494 oo a 4.9 446 435 
New Jersey Midland............ 8 ana 38,329 42,631 4,302 10.1 451 502 
Paducah & Elizabethtown .....| 185; 185)......)........] ....... | 26,673 26,551 122 yy 0.5 144 143 
Paducah & Memphis........-5.| ERB) TAB... ...}... cece! ssscese | 17,615 15,508 2,107 ..-| 186 153 135 
Philadelphia & Erie.... ........ 180,507 198,402 . 17,895 9.0; 627 689 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute) | 
CERUEIGUIID Ba ehca acces) 9 MET BEM bcc wcleaseaesl oceans 35,008 36,789 1,781 4.8 493 518 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern.| 685! 685/000 22/.00000) 2000, | 341,900 352,407 aH 10,507. 3.0} 499) 514 
St.Louis, Kansas City & North’n) 530) 530)......)........) ....... 234,661 231,677 1 | re 1.3 443 437 
St. Louis & San Francisco.,.... es 6a vo Sk anal’ hacen’ 82,145 BOG .OGD) .... 20000 23,904 22.6) 250) 323 
St. Louis & Southeastern. ...... Pe cia gol uesewsdal Races as 83,130 81,472 SA. 42 bkeate 2.0 235 230 
ey EG SS el ee eee 41,341 29,409 11,932 40.6 339 241 
ares CRG ee a csiccecnael) PE PGi aca cud ccsviseel 'cecenas 28,176 17,554 10,622 60.4 190; 119 
Southern Minmesota............) WA WFD)... cj ccececcel ccccces 61,759 31,042 30,717 99.1 363 183 
Toledo, Peoria & Warenw......; DBT) DBZ i... 26)... .cece| pc cess 94,878 80,579 RET -es.< dns ca 17.7; 400 340 
WRG. ¢ :n.scanns eee aescqunesaan a6 311,309 Cee 21,201 6.4 452 529 
Totals...... oad Cec chee tc CT  COOUN Seccncal covecue pow 728,857, $6,045,340 $880,179 $196,622 ..... $403 75 
Total increase.............. 3 sends ai 683,51 fie eheke DEM Sa ccucels vaccts 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, TWO MONTHS, 











ENDING FEBRUARY 28. 




















| MILEAGE. EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. 
NAME OF Roap. | 
1878, | 1877. tas Dee P. ¢| | 1878. 1877. Increase. | Decrease. P. c.| 1878. 1877. | Inc.| Dec.) P. & 
| 
| i 
ek em oe ea eo - ed Ee 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe. | 786) 711) 75)....) 10.5) $356,500 $271,214 $85,286 ... 31.4) $454 $381) $73 19,2 
Burlington, Ced. Rapids} | i | 
@ NOPEMOTD. 0 ccc vecens 424 368) 56 | 142,058 170,550 . 120.0 737 386) 351 ...... 90.9 
Cairo & St. Louis. 4 8 nae 40,277) .... $16,262 y 40.4 164 i ee $112 40.4 
Central Pacific ... , 2,115,  _ ae 16,786, 0.8| 1,118 1,275).....| 157/123 
Chicago & Alton........ | . ee ee 615,677 676,655 60,978 9.0 908 998)..... 90 9.0 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.) 1, fa 1, foal 33)" .. | 0.9) 1,374,000 779.433 <<aacch ee 972 556, 416 ...... 74.8 
Chicago & Northwest'n.| 1,993) 1,993) 2,139,904 1,586,783 34.9 1,074 796| 278 .. 34.9 
Cleveland, Mt. V. & Del. oF 55,968 52,145 7.3 356 332) 24... 7.3 
Dakota Southern.,...... 78 30,662 17,964 70.5 393 230) 163 .. 70.5 
Denver & Rio Grande. .| 304 115,266 82,040! 40.5 379 305) 74).. 24.3 
Grand Trunk........... ,389) 1,601,062 1,452,181 5 04: ne . 
Great West. of Canada. | 511, 833,507 24,423 : 22 33.i 
Illinois Cen., IL. lines. . 819) ge 839,914 726,267 ” 
lowa lines. | 402 ae Ae 252 79% 193,512 30. 
Ind., Bloom. & Western. 343 | nee 213,47) 185,344 5. 
International & Gt. Nor. | | at easels 244,823 310,068 . 
Kansas Pacific..... ... 673) als 368,909 357,359 2 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.. 786) ates 398,147 472.341 5.7 | 
Missouri Pacific........ 426 pcbabews tienes 574,677 531,242 8.2 | 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L| 349° «(341 =O... 2.¢ 333,577 298,960 9.0 
New Jersey Midland. . 85) ~ .| 96,601 92,835 4.1 
Paducah € Mem his. .. eee} 115) 115) i. 34,161 30,618 1.6 
Philadelphia & Erie.... 288 288 Bae 401,003 430,952 6.9 
St. Louis, Alton & T. H.| | | | | 
(Belleville Line) ...... 71 71)... Jeseele abt 74,850 88,159 cases 13,309; 15.1 15.1 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So.) 685; 685)..../....).... 731,300 729,610 iL ON cccssceeics 0.2 -| 0.2 
St. Louis, K. C. & =p 580, 530). Ro SOR P ee 499,290 471,711 | | PS 5.8 5.8 
St. Louis & San Fra: 328) 328) . sol b weelens 179,687 Te 26,849) 13.0 Fess | 13.0 
St. Louis & Southeast'n 354 BBA)... ..}....)....| 169,097 | Pe 3,632) 2.1 ~— 2.1 
St. Paul & Sioux City. . 122 rdy CR) ee 81,808 60,006 EE vines caeene 36.3 «sseee| SOS 
Sioux City & St. Paul 148 Jssoel | rr | 54,135 33,076 21,059 63.8 366 226) 140)....../ 63.8 
Southern Minnesota... .| 170 AEE ORE ee | 121,775) 7,565 54,210}....... 80.2 716 397) 319)......| 80.2 
Toledo, Peoria & War..| 237} juscleeee[ec..| 225,944! 150,149, 66,195 41.6) 951 672) 279)......| 41.6 
Wabash | 628) 60) | _ 698, 217) 650,009) 48,208 7.4; 1,015 1,035)..... 20° 19 
TORR. os sessace wien 17,893 17, 317, pind aa See we 115,755) $14,109,007 *e aes. = 72 abe: 
Total increase. ......0.|....s..{s cee a SRR ey en) Ce i, Brees ASE Fr! eee CR. SU 


|dend of 2 per cent., 
| close Apr’ ‘il 3. 


| weight of the chains and stiffening trusses by means of the 
| vertical posts connecting the floor trusses and the chain. 
Wind pressure sideways against the chains and stiffening 
trusses is resisted by lateral bracing between them and is 
carried to the top of the towers, which again are braced and 
Wind pressure 
sideways against the roadway is transferred to the stone piers 
by the cables and the bracing beneath the floor. 

Next week will be given engravings and description of the 
method of erecting this structure. 

















Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 20th: 

The consideration of the Pacific 
was resumed, and 

Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, argued in favor of the Raiiroad 
Committee bill, and condemned the Judiciary Committee 
bill as unjust and unconstitutional. 


In the House on the 20th: 

Mr. Muldrow, of Mississi pi introduced a bill to aid in the 
construction of the Ship Island, Ripley & Kentucky Rail- 
road. Referred. 

In the Senate on the 22d: 

Mr. McDonald of, Indiana, spoke on the Pacific Rail- 
road sinking fund bill, advocating that reported by the 
Judiciary C ‘ommittee. 

In the ‘House on the 22d 

The Senate bill eauines ize the Worthington & Sioux Falls 
Railroad Company to extend its road into the Territory of 
Dakota to the village of Sioux Falls was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Hunton, of Virginia, introduced a bill to organize a 
system of superintendence of railroads. Referred. 

Nearly every day following the discussion of the Pacific 
railroad sinking fund bill has been resumed, but a vote is not 
expected before the beginning of next week. 

n the Senate on the 27th: 

Discussion on the Pacific Railroads sinking fund bill was 

—= and 
*. Hill, of Georgia, argued that the bill of the Judiciary 
Comnaiiaes was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, gave notice that he would ask for 

a vote on the bill next Wednesday. 


@Oeneral DQMailroad Wewms. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


railroad sinking fund bill 





Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O. _— 1. Transfer books will be closed 
from March 30 to May 2 

Chicago & Alton, annual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 
April i, at 10 a. m. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Union Pacific, the usual quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Lehigh Valley, 1 per cent., quarterly, payable April 15. 

Chicago, Rock island & Pacific, the’ usual quarterly divi- 
payable May 1. Transfer books will 





Foreclosure Sales. 

The sale of the Erie Railway, which was to have taken 
place March 25, has been postponed until April 24, by order 
of the Court. 

Railroad Conventions. 

The General Time Convention of the Northern roads will 
be held at the Windsor Hotel, New York, Wednesday, 
April 10. 

he Southern Time C ‘onve ntion will be held at Richmond, 
Va., Wednesday, April 1 

The Car Accountants’ hail iation will hold its third an- 

nual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, April 


0|26. Members are requested to bear in mind that the session 


will be called to order on Friday at ten o’clock, sharp. 
The eleventh annual convention of the Master Mechanics’ 


rag aay A will be held in Richmond, Va., beginning Tues- 


day, May 1 

The tw hitth annual convéntion of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association will be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., beginning 
Wednesday, June 12. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Orrin Welch, who died ix in Syracuse, N. Y., March 
21, was formerly Secretary and Paymaster of the Syracuse, 
Binghamton & New York Company, and at the time of his 
death was Treasurer of the Morris Run Coal Company. He 
was & prominent and active Mason, and had h aa oun 
Masonic offices of importance. 

—Mr. Alexander B. Bary, a Russian engineer, who for- 
| merly resided a number of years in this country, has arrived 

i'l in New York for the purpose of buying machinery, etc., for 
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| ing held that day the managers of the Chicago & Alton, the 
| Wabash and the Vandalia Line agreed that east-bound rates 
| from St. Louis should be put upon the basis of the present 
contracts from Chicago, which expire March 31, when it is 
expected that tariff rates will be restored and maintained. 


a large enterprise in Southern Russia. He will shortly re- | 
turn to St. Petersburg. While in this country Mr. Bary | 
was engaged in bridge building, and also had charge of iron | 


Philadelphia. This is the ticket nominated by the committee 
and has two new directors, Messrs. Cummins and Welsh, 
who succeed Mr. A. J. Derbyshire, of Philadelphia, and John 
Scott, of Pittsburgh. There was no o i opposition, 
but, out of 481,184 votes there were 66, cast for Thomas 


construction on the Centennial buildings in Philadelphia. 
—An old and faithful employé of the Central Railroad of | 








New Jersey died recently in Elizabeth, N. J. Richard | 
Staats, a colored man, familiarly known as Black Dick, had | 
served the congener for 36 years, and for 25 years past had | 
had charge of the switches at the junction of the main line 
and the branch leading to the Elizabethport coal docks. The 
old man had become a sort of landmark, and for many years 
the junction where he presided has been known as “ Dick’s 
Switches,” both on the road and in the town. He was noted- 
for his faithfulness and strict attention to duty, and no acci- | 
dent was ever traced to any disarrangement of the compli- | 
cated system of switches under his charge. 

—Wm. D. Judson, formerly President of the Chicago, 
Danville & Vincennes Company, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptey in New York. His liabilities are over 
$350,000; his assets consist chiefly of $25,000 first-mort; 
and $400,000 chattel mortgage bonds of the Chicago, Dan- 
ville & Vincennes, and an interest in a claim of $588,536 | 
against the company. As the road has been sold under fore- | 
closure these have little or no value. 

—Mr. W. H. Morse has resigned his position as President 
of the Boston, Barre & Gardner Railroad Company. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boston & Albany.—No appointment will be made of Mas- 
ter Car Builder to succeed Mr. Wm. E. Chamberlain, who 
was lately appointed Superintendent of the Providence & 
Worcester road; but Master Car Builder F. D. Adams will 
hereafter have charge of the whole road, mcluding the All- 
ston shops as well as those at Springffeld. 

Burlington, Keosauqua & Western. —This company has 
been permanently organized with the following directors: 
George L. Epps, Denmark, Ia.; Henry Hill, Augusta, Ia.; 
Henry Cameron, Union, Ia.; J. M. Gregg, Danville, Ia.; 
E. P. Howard, Edward Manning, Keosauqua, Ia.; Ju 
Mason, L. H. Dalhoff, John 8S. David, E. Chamberlain, 8S. H. 
Jones, David Leonard, J. G. Foote, A. G. Adams, Burling- 
ton, Ia. The board elected the following officers: David 
Leonard, President; Judge Mason, Vice-President; E. Cham- 
berlain, Treasurer; J. A. Giles, Secretary. 

Chicago & Alton.—Mr. M. J. Scrafford, of Chicago, has 
been appointed Assistant General Solicitor. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, March 27, the following directors were chosen: C. 
E. Perkins, Burlington, Ia. ; R. Harris, J. M. Walker, Chi- 
cago; Peter Geddes, J. L. Gardner, Jr., New York; J.N. A 
Griswold, Newport, R. I.; J. M. Forbes, Sidney Bartlett, C 
J. Paine, T. J. Coolidge, C. Cunningham, Boston. The new 
directors are Messrs. Cunningham and Gardner, who succeed 
W. J. Rotch and John N. Denison. 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque d& Minnesota.—The general 
offices of this company, formed by the consolidation of the 
old Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque and Chicago, Dubuque & 
Minnesota companies will remain at Dubuque, Iowa, and mile- 
age, freight and ticket balances should be reported and sent 
pute M. Carter, Assistant Treasurer, at that place, as here- 
tofore. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.—At a 
recent meeting Mr. E. B. Thomas was appoin General 
Manager, a new office on this road. Mr. t will remain 
General Superintendent as heretofore, Mr. Thomas takin, 
the general direction and supervision of the business an 
operation of the road. Of Mr. Thomas the Cleveland 
Herald says: ‘He has lived in this city during the greater 
portion of his life, and has long been well known as 
a young man of large business experience, unquestioned 





integrity, and the most indomitable energy. About 
1860 he became prominently associated with Mr. C. 
A. Otis in the management of one of the heaviest 


iron interests in the city, and this connection he main- 
tained until his appointment by the United States Circuit 
Court, as Receiver of the Tuscarawas Valley road. This 
post he filled with such noticeable energy and discretion that 
upon the reorganization of that company under the name of 
the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling he was, by 
the unanimous wish of the owners of the road, invited to take 
the position of its General Manager. It is enough to say as 
tothe manner in which Mr. Thomas acquit himself of 
this charge, that under his administration the property of 
the company has steadily and substantially increased in 
value, and that the business of the road has considerably 
more than doubled. It is undoubtedly to this signal success 
that Mr. Thomas owes the invitation to step up higher, which 
he has just received.” 

Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling.—The board 
has reélected the old officers, as follows: President, Selah 
Chamberlain; General Manager, E. B. Thomas; Secretary, 
Treasurer and Auditor, P. A. Hewitt. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, has since resigned to accept another position as noted 
elsewhere. 

The following circular is dated March 21: ‘‘ E. B. Thomas, 
General Manager of this company, has resigned, to take ef- 
fect Saturday, March 23, 1878. For the present, communi- 
cations and reports heretofore made to him, should be ad- 
dressed to W. W. Card, Superintendent and Chief Engineer.” 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Mr. Wm. M. Hastings has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent. Mr. John Pratt 
has been appointed Purchasing Agent, with office at Colorado 
Springs, Col. The duties of that office have heretofore been 
performed by Mr. R. F. Weitbrec, the Treasurer. 

Grand Southern.—At the annual meeting in St. George, 
N. B., March 21, the following directors were chosen: A. 
Gillmor, Jr., Samuel Johnson, J. A. Moran, W. K. Reynolds, 
K. P. Gillmor, C. McGee, R. A. Stuart. 

Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gilf.—By an order of the 


Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Kansas, 
made March 16, 1878, Mr. Geo H. Nettleton was ap- 
pointed Receiver, and has qualified and taken ion of 


all the railroad and other property of the Missouri, Fort 
Scott & Gulf Railroad Company. a of the operating 
department will be made through the following officers: B. 
S. Henning, General Superintendent; C. H. Prescott, 
Cashier and Auditor; J. N. Watkins, General Freight Agent; 
J. E. Lockwood, General Ticket Agent; J. 8. MeCrum, Mas- 
ter Mechanic; J. M. Buckley, Road r. 

Ohio River.—This company was organized at Ironton, O., 
by the election of the follows directors: George D. Cha 
man, John G. Peebles, John Mean a - 
son, George Willard, John Cam: bell, Cyrus Ellison, William 
D. Kelly. The board chose officers as follows: President, 
George D. Chapman, Columbus, O.; Vice-President, John G. 
Peebles, Portsmouth, O.; Secre C. O. Hunter; Treaurer 
John Means, Ashland, Ky.; Chie' Engineer, Joel Huntoon 
Attorney, W. G. Hutchins. 

Pennsylvania.—At the annual election in Philadelphia, 
March 26, the wometg | directors were chosen: Thomas A. 

i istar Morris, John Tao Ranges, Sam- 


’ 
’ 


Potter and 46,314 for A. J. Derbyshire, who were hot on the 


| tors for the ensuing year as finally announced are: Charles 


— ticket. 

he board re-elected Thomas A. Scott, President; George | 
B. Roberts, Vice-President; Edmund Smith, Second Vice- | 
President; A. J. Cassatt, Third Vice-President; Joseph Les- 
ley, Secretary; John C. Sims, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City:—A statement has been cir- | 
culated that Mr. F. V. Robinson had been appointed General 
Superintendent, which is not correct, no such an 
having been made. The officers of the road are: C. R. Col- 
well sident; J. H. Burrell, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer ; 
C. H. Brown, General Superintendent: | 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—This company was recently 
organized by the election of the following directors: Daniel | 
B. Harrington, John P. Sanborn, Charles R. Brown, James | 
Beard, Silas L. Ballentine, Henry Howard, William Hartsuff, | 
Henry McMorran, Peter B. nborn. The board elected | 
Daniel B. Harrington President; Henry Howard, John P. | 
Sanborn, Vice-Presidents; Charles R. Brown, Secretary and | 
a; acme L. Wells, Treasurer. Office at Port | 

uron, Mich. 


Union Pacific.—The names of the five Government direc- | 


Francis Adams, Jr., of Massachusetts; Daniel Chadwick, of 
Connecticut; Ralph P. Buckland, of Ohio; G. W. Smythe, 
of Iowa; C. C. Housel, of Nebraska. The list differs from 
that published last week only in the substitution of Mr. 
Housel for R. P. Wilbur, of Nebraska. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Dec. 31: 


| 80 cents. 


The two other St. Louis roads were not represented at the 
meeting, but are expected to take similar action. 

A St. Louis dispatch of March 21 says: ‘‘ East-bound 
freight rates have n cut again here, 40 cents having been 
freely offered on flour to New York to-day, and 22 cents per 
hundred on grain.” 


East-Bound Freight Apportionment. 

A dispatch from Chicago, March 26, says: ‘‘ The repre- 
sentatives of the leading eastern lines met to-day, and after 
dividing into committees and examining figures on freight 
shipped over their lines during late years, agreed upon a per- 
centage of apportionment of freight to each which it 
should carry out of St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati and intervening points. The schedule will be com- 
pleted, and it is believed with entire harmony.” 

A further dispatch dated March 27 says: ‘The railroad 
managers and agents of the trunk lines adjusted their differ- 
ences in to-day’s meeting. They completed their a 
ment of freight, and constituted grain asa special class of 
~~ fixing the rate on the basis of 25 cents from Chicago 
to New York, and retaining the rate of 30 cents for fourth- 
class freight. The nominal rate for grain has hitherto been 


Lake Rates. 
The first quotations of the year are 3 cents per_bushel for 


| wheat, and 21¢ to 2% for corn, from Chicago to Buffalo; 10 


cents per barrel for salt from Bay City to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. There is already some movement of lumber vessels 
which make comparatively short trips 
not expected to leave until about April 


THE SCRAP. HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The New York Elevated Railroad has given an order for 
20 new engines, which is divided, 10 being given to the Bald- 


- grain vessels are 

















The Northwestern receipts are less the previous week, the 
Northwestern shipments the largest of the winter and, more- 
over, the largest rail shipments on record. The Atlantic re- 
ceipts were about the average of the winter. The latter 
were distributed ——— several ports as follows: New 
York, 45.3 per cent.; Baltimore, 20.1; wig po 16.5; 
New Orleans, 6.6; Boston, 6; Portland, 1.4, and Montreal, 
0.1 per cent, The stocks at the Northwestern markets are 
extraordinarily small for the season, and would hardly make 
more than two or three weeks’ shipments at the rate the rail- 
roads are now carrying. 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending March 16 are reported as 
follows: 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
ID is vo cnviok bias wate 108,418 295,392 D.186,974 63.3 
Semi-bituminous............. , 36,808 I. 5,970 16.2 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania.. 36,407 27,814 L. 8,593 30.9 


All the miners in the Cumberland region, except those of 
the Consolidation Company, have decided to go to work at 
40 cents per ton. It is not probable that there will be any 
reduction in prices at tide-water, however, as the expected 
increase in freights will more than balance the reduction in 


wages. ; 
Coal receipts at Chicago last year were as follows: 








The rail receipts may be divided as follows: From south 


and west of i , 578,463 tons; from east of Chicago, 
357,041 tons. The latter and the lake receipts are chiefl 
an 


ite and gas coal. Shipments from Chicago in 187’ 
(chiefly of coal received by lake) were 271,176 tons, of which 
the Chicago & Northwestern took 162,053 tons, 


the Ch : 
Burlington & Quincy, 44,416, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, 13,015, che Tihimols tral, 16,045, and the rest 
was divided among the Other roads, no» one more 


than 10,000 tons. lake shipments were only 1, tons. 
East-Bound Freight Rates. 





N. 
. Cummins, Henry D. Welsh, all 





A dispatch from Chicago, March 21, says that at a meet- 


1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 

Maine Central....... $1,654,237 $1,731,933 D. $77,696 4.5 
Expenses.......... ,003,538 ,042,082 D. 38,544 3.7 
Net earnings ..... 50,699 $689,851 D. $39,152 5.7 

rnings per mile. 4,660 4,879 D. 219 4.5 
P. c. of expenses... 60.66 60.17 L. 0.49 «(0.8 
Month of December: 

Col., Chi. & Ind. Cen. $291,073 ............ a 
Net earnings...... 53,811 - wae 
P. c. of expenses. .. 81.53... = cas eee 

BN SE sgn hue)saite 1,465,133 $1,157,416 L. $307,717 26. 
Net earnings...... 461,259 174,484 1. 286,775 154.0 
P. c. of expenses .. 52 84.93 D. 16.41 19.3 
Two months ending Feb. 28: 

187 1877. 

Denver & Rio G.... $115,191 ,040 I.. $33,151 40.4 
Net earnings...... 36,707 32,037 L. 4,670 14.6 
P. c. of expenses... 68.13 60.98 L. 7.15 11.7 

Philadelphia & Erie. 401,008 430,952 D. 29,949 6.9 
Net earnings...... 130,117 124,534 L.. 5,583 45 
P. c. of expenses. . . 65.06 71.09 D. 03 8.5 

St. L. & Southeast. . 168,692 171,021 D. 2,329 1.4) 
Net earnings...... 28,291 36,651 D. 8,360 22.8 
P. c. of expenses. . 83.08 78.58 L. 4.50 5.7 

MIG, Senccde cs ac 21 ,009 I.. 48,208 7.4 
Net earnings...... 162,721 85,530 L.. 77,191 90.3 
P. c. of expenses. . 76. .84 D. 10.15 11.7 
Month of February: 

Philadelphia & Erie.. $180,507 $198,402 D. $17,895 9.0 
Net earnings...... 48,142 48, D. 6 0.1 
P. c. of expenses. . 73.13 75.70 D. 2.57 3.4 

Rock Isl’d & Peoria. BG i Aakchsieeen « Ranaeeie seme 
Net earnings...... cla. SAR AR Rp Cos BFF EN 
P. ec. of expenses. . DET cawsxchikses ietesscenansees ade 
Second week in March: 

Denver & Rio Gr.... $13,373 $11,002 I.. $2,371 21.6 

St. L., I. Mt. & So.... 94,800 92, es ; 2.0 

7eek ending March 15: 

Great Western, of 
SIBROR:. + venseenes $83,702 $73,812 L. $9,890 13.4 
Week ending March 16: 

Grand Trunk........ $174,785 $162,436 [.. $12,349 7.6 

Grain Movement. 
te and shipments of in of all kinds for the week 
ending March 16 were, in bushels: 
1878. 1877. Increase. P. c. 

Northwestern receipts.... 2,377,784 1,195,040. 1,182,744 99.0 

is shipments... 2,566,123 698,134 1,867,989 267.6 

Atlantic receipts.......... 3,385,861 1,721,935 1,663,926 96.6 


win Locomotive Works at Philadel hia, and 10 to the Rhode 
| Island Locomotive Works at Providence. Ten of the engines 
|are to be four-wheel outside-connected, with saddle tanks, 
| and 10 will be eight-wheel engines of the ng | ttern. 
The Grant Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have an 

order for five engines for the Gilbert Elevated road, in addi- 
tion to those they are already building. 

The Wason Car Works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., are build- 
ing some cars for the Southern States Coal, Iron & Land Co. 

A. French & Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa., are making 500 sets 
of freight — springs for the Pennsylvania Company, and 
100 for the Chicago & Alton. 

The Culmer Spring Co., at Pittsburgh, is running its works 
extra time, having some heavy orders to fill for steel spiral 
springs. 
7 Riehle Brothers, of Philadelphia, are building a new 
weigh-lock scale at Harrisburg, Pa., for the Pennsylvania 
Canal. 
The rolling mill at Erie, Pa., now owned by Wm. L, Scott, 
| is to start up soon on a contract to reroll rails for the Lake 
| Shore road. 

Ferrol Furnace, in Auguste County, Va., will go into blast 
. April, using local ores arid New River coke from West 

irginia. 

The Wakefield Rattan Co., of Boston, is making its patent 
cane seats for 85 De cars. 

The Goderich Foundry Co., at Goderich, Ont., is making a 











‘++ | lot of car wheels for the Canadian Pacific road. 


| The Ontario Car Works, at London, Ont., have an order 
| for 70 cars for the Canadian Pacific road. 

| The Kellogg Bridge Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has orders on 
| hand for 2,000 tons of bridge work. The company recently 
secured the contract for the Beaver Switch bridge on the St. 
Louis & San Francisco road. 

In addition to contracts already noted, Morrison, Field & 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., have orders for five spans of 105 feet 
each for the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; one 

n of 145 and one of 155 feet for the Missouri River, Fort 
| Scott & Gulf, and roofs for two round-houses for the Chi- 

cago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Vulcanized Fibre Co., of Wilmington, Del., has re- 
cently filled large orders for fish-bolt washers for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Missouri Pacific, and other 
roads. 

The Eames Vacuum Brake Co., at Watertown, N. Y., is 
to put its brakes on the trains of the Boston, Revere Beach 
& Pate and the Kentucky Central roads. 


Steam Street Cars. 

The Philadelphia Times of March 22 says: “ Yesterday 
was the first anniversary of the placing of steam street cars 
on the Market street lineasanexperiment. During the year 
seven of these cars—six of the Ramson patent and one Bald- 
win—have been run. It has been demonstrated that a steam 
car can be run for a year for about $600 less than the total 
cost of running a horse car, and although the fare on the 
former has been five cents and on the latter six cents, the 
steam car has earned as much money as the horse car. 
During cool weather the steam car has earned more money 
than the horse car, but the reverse was true during hot 
weather, owing to imperfect ventilation. To obviate this a 
new system of ventilation is to be adopted which, it is 
claimed, will make the steamer as cool in summer as the 
horse car, and it will be so arran that in winter the pas- 
senger can have the benefit of the heat from the engine. No 
serious accident has occurred from the use of the steam cars. 
Owing to the fact they have been run at intervals between 
horse cars, no improvement in has been possible, 
| but it is claimed that if the horse cars were out of the way 
| double the speed could be had with safety.” 


The Rubber Car Step Patents, 
In the case of Brown and others against the Rubber Step 





1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. c. - 

Chicago & Alton............. 283,313 293.807 D. 10,504 36 | Manufacturing Co. and others, the United States Circuit 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.. 178,146 196,865 D. 18,719 9.5 | Court for Massachuseetts has decided that the rubber car 
ta mee &! vt Louis. bam geery ee pied > ean =: steps are not an mp emcee eg Chaffee patent for rub- 
.. Ft. Wayne . e 2 . 40,456 28.4 | ber door-mats. e essence of that patent is the use of flex- 
nner tal gg South... antes 1oxeer - Ppt 7} | ible rubber ridges to act as scrapers in removing the dirt, 
"apace "828 5.202 [. 31536 66.8 | and to form recesses or chambers to receive the dirt, while 
BMMGis isso 00.00 804,759 711.572 I.. 93,187 13.1 | the car steps are merely provided with projections to pre- 
— | vent the foot from slipping and the spaces are left open to 

err 1,749,091 1,619,039 1..130,052 8.0 | form channels by which mud or water may run off. e 


| Court says, in conclusion: 
| “The function of the Chaffee mat is to present to the foot 
' elastic, resilient ridges, over which the foot may easily slide, 
| that the ridges may act in place of brushes ‘as scrapers to 
| clean the feet,’ and also to present convenient cells or spaces 
| ‘to hold the dirt’ thus removed. The function of the de- 
| fendants’ contrivances is to present to the foot a frictional 
| bearing to prevent sliding or slipping, for the foot to rest 
| firmly on, not to be scraped over, and grooves or gutters or 
depressions, not ‘to contain dirt,’ but to prevent it from 
‘being retained, and to facilitate the removal of mud, water 


and ice. 
‘The two contrivances do not perform the same function 
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products are unfit | 


by the same means, and the defendants’ 
for the use for which the eon sow tame products are intend- 
ed, and the complainants’ products are unfit for use for the | 
purposes for which the carriage and car steps of the defend- 
ants are manufactured. There is no evidence of infringement 
by the defendants, and the bill of complainants is dismissed 
with costs.” 

in the suit of the Rubber Step Manufacturing Co. against 
the Metropolitan Railroad Co. and others, in the same Court, 
after referring to the above case, the Court says: 

‘*The Keene invention consists in covering the tread of a 
carriage step with a vulcanized rubber clothing, having an 
undulating surface whereby projections of rubber are pre- 
sented upward to receive the pressure of the foot, and also in 
providing a permanent surface to the step resilient under the 
foot, the coating of rubber being somewhat adhesive to the 
foot, thereby having a tendency to prevent slipping in either 
dry or wet weather; and in snowy or sleety weather, when 
trodden upon, adhering ice or snow is broken by the yielding 
of the rubber projections under pressure, and loosened upon 
the removal of the pressure of the foot, by reason of the 
resiliency of the rubber, so as to be readily brushed off. 

“The fact that rubber had been used as a soling to stir- 
rups, and applied to shoe soles, does not establish any antici- 
pation of this invention. The use of iron treads, with chan- 
nels running to the margin, for door-steps and stairs, or for 
carriage — did not anticipate this invention. The metal 
projections became slippery instead of adhesive to the foot 
by wear, and their was no resiliency, under the pressure of 
the foot, to effect the removal of the snow and ice. The re- 
jected application for a patent of Charles Ray is not of itself 
a bar to the patent to Keene, there being no evidence in the 
case that the alleged prior invention of Ray was ever per- 
fected or brought to actual use, and not abandoned and never 
revived by the original inventor. Decree for injunction and 
account as prayed for in the bill.” 


Long Runs without Repairs. 

We published recently an extract from the Port Jervis 
Gazette concerning the running of locomotive No. 321 on the 
Erie Railway in charge of John Kinsila. It had run 88,800 
miles ‘‘ without being repaired in the least except the ordi- 
nary ‘running repairs,’ such as reducing brasses in side and 
main rods, ete.” 

teferring to this a correspondent writes from the Cleve- 
land shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
as follows: 

‘‘Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway engine 359 
came from the shop, having undergone thorough repairs, 
“eb. 10, 1875, and came in for new flue sheet (otherwise 
could have run a year longer). Nov. 21, 1877, having run on 
the heaviest passenger trains of the road—Nos. 4 and 5, be- 
tween Uleveland and Erie—two years, eight months and 
eleven days, making 89,770 miles. She ran one year, three 
months and five days, making 39,829 miles, without having 
her valves faced, and ran one year, eleven months and sev- 
enteen days, making 638,329 miles, without taking down her 
side rods. Her average mileage to one pint of oil was 24.63 
miles. She has hauled one car 912,371 miles at a cost per 
car per 100 miles for repairs of 39.95 cents. Engineer Nick 
Hartman (known as the Flying Dutchman) has had her since 
she came on the road.” 

The statement concerning the Lake Shore engine is praise 
worthy for its definiteness. A comparison is of compara- 
tively little value unless we know what the engine has hauled 
as well as the mileage it has made. But even this is not suf- 
ficient without a knowledge of the grades and curves of the 
road and the condition of the track, and the speed at which 
the engine was run. 

Another correspondent referring to the item fromthe Port 
Jervis Gazette respecting the run of 88,800 miles without re- 
pairs says that Engine No. 86o0n the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
road has gone far beyond that. Running freight between 
Cleveland and Wellsville, making 103 miles a day’s work, 
with 15 cars an average train, No. 86 has run 114,000 miles, 
has had the valve-seats faced only once, and no other repairs 
except setting out packing and filing main-rod brasses. 
During all this time the flues have not beeu touched, nor has 
any boiler work been done on the engine. And there was not 
a leak in the boiler and flues when the engine went into 
shop on Feb. 1 to have the tires closed in to gauge. The 
same set of wheels were also under the tender the whole 
time. Our correspondent thinks this record pretty hard to 
beat, if, indeed, it can be beaten at all. 

The engines now on this road (the Cleveland & Pittsburgh) 
are now all substantially of uniform patterns, most of them 
having been built in the shops of the road, or else rebuilt so 
as to make them conform to the designs of Mr. N. E. Chap- 
man, the Master Mechanic of the road. This uniformity 
enables the shops to keep in store duplicates all ready fitted 
of those parts most liable to break, so that an engine can be 
repaired in very short time, and hurried and defective work 
avoided, 


Lvils of Break of Gauge. 

The Civil and Military Gazette, of India, says: 

‘* Apropos of the grain trade, it is a matter to be regretted 
that the broad-gauge portion of the Punjab Northern State 
Railway has not been completed. The evils of break of 
gauge are now being keenly felt and forcibly demonstrated. 
It is well known that for months past the rolling stock on 
the line between Lahore and Jhelum has been totally inade- 
quate for the ordinary traffic of the line. The consequence 
will be that a vast quantity of the grain now being exported 
to Jummoo, will be sent by road rather than by the railway, 
which has not sufficient carriage to convey it. Native | 
dealers sending in their produce from Ferozepore and its | 
vicinity in native bullock carts will naturally prefer sending | 
those carts on, to breaking bulk at Lahore, especially as 
their doing so will involve the detention of their grain for a 
considerable time at Lahore, and the risks pre. ser upon 
such a delay, namely, damage by wet.”’ 

Saved by a Mule. 

A mule’s heels are generally considered rather destructive | 
than otherwise, but the Pittsburgh in tells the fol- 
lowing story of an accident which occurred last week on the 
Fort Wayne road, near Lakeville, O.: ‘‘ Standing between 
two of the ears, which were loaded with horses and mules, 
was a brakeman, whose name is not learned. He went down | 
with the wreck, becoming fastened between the cars, under ten 
feet of water. His weak struggles to release himself were | 
useless, and he concluded that in a few short seconds all | 
would be over. The mules had been kicking pretty lively in | 
the car, and suddenly the brakeman felt the end boards give 
way. ‘Then he received a tremendous kick on the thigh, | 
which sent him out of his perilous position to the top of 
the water. Here he spluttered about until a white mule rose | 
up and struck out for the shore. Then the brakeman | 
grasped the animal’s tail and was safely carried ashore. His | 
injuries were not sosevere but he could be moved home to 
Crestline. Another mule escaped by the same egress as the | 
first, and the remaining animals perished. The brakeman | 
should certainly purchase that white mule and keep him, for 
it has never occurred before that a man’s life was saved by 
a mule, and may never again.” 


Notes, 
A train on a Canadian railroad lately ran over a bear, and 
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| and fireman have the best of it, as they have eaten most of 


| that the Peninsular road shall in like manner be sold under 


| the road from Lansing to the Indiana State 
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now there is trouble about it. The engineer and fireman 
claim the bear as a wild animal killed by them; the Regis- 
trar of the district land office claims it as having been killed 
on Government land, and a granger living 10 miles off has 
ut in a claim for $500 damages on the ground that the bear 
1ad probably strayed off his land. Meantime the engineer 


the meat and have got the skin. 
A member of the Canadian Parliament from British Co- 


|lumbia wants a clause inserted in all the contracts on the 
| Canadian Pacific road, that no laborer shall be employed on 


the work whose hair is more than 54 inches long. This is | 
aimed at the heathen Chinee. 

A tramp was pulled off the trucks of a passenger car the 
other day, and after smilingly submitting to the accustomed 
kick, turned to the conductor and said: ‘Old man, you can 
belt away at me with that mule’s head that you carry on the 
end o’ yer leg till you kick me so full o’ holes that my hide 
won't hold sagebrush, but you can’t knock the glory out 0’ 
me, or keep me from shoutin’ over the thought that I’m jist 
315 miles ahead o’ this grindin’ monopoly. I froze to this 
train at Reno. Whoop!”—£lko (Nevada) Post. 

An elephant got in the way of a train in India. The brute 
turned and fled on seeing the engine, but was speedily caught. 
The buffer beams of the engine being very low, the beast’s 
hind legs were taken from under him, and he was forced to 
sit down, as it were, with his hindquarters against the | 
smoke-box door, which was red hot. The poor beast man- 
aged to keep his fore-feet going, though hustled along faster 
than ever he had gone in his life before, and in a few min- | 
utes the train came to a standstill, and he got away. He 
moved off the line at the double, uprooted a clump of bam- | 
boo, then wreaked dire vengeance on a tree, and was last 
seen rushing through the jungle, tearing and smashing every- 
thing in his way. } 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Alabama & Chattanooga.—The Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser says: ‘‘ We are informed that through F. Wolffe, | 
the financial agent of the purchasers of the Alabama & 
Chatanooga Railroad, a large sum of money has been placed 
at the disposal of Col. Ball, the Superintendent, to repair 
and improve the road and its equipments; and that impor- 
tant repairs and improvements will be made without delay. 

* * % * * * * * 

‘*The foreign holders of the two millions of state bonds, 
who surrendered these bonds for a conveyance from the 
state of the railroad lands along the line of that road, were 
threatened by a bill introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, with a forfeiture of these lands. But 
all danger of that sort has been removed by the prompt and 
efficient steps taken by Gov. Houston and our members of 
Congress, especially Col. Hewitt, who is on the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands.” 


Atchison & Nebraska.—Preliminary surveys have been 
begun for an extension of this road from Lincoln, Neb., 
northward to some point on the Union Pacific. 


Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line.—This company has 
bought a tract of 914 acres in Atlanta, Ga., for the purpose 
of erecting shops sufficient for the repair work required on 
the road. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The compromise tax bill has 
passed both houses of the Maryland Legislature and requires 
only the Governor’s signature to become a law. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.—Some time 
since a number of the engineers on the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey signed an agreement to withdraw from the 
Brotherhood, leaving only a very small membership in the 
divisions on that road. Some of them have since desired to 
return, it is said, in order to secure their share in the insur- 
ance fund, but the remaining members refuse to recognize 
them and claim to have sole control of the division funds. 
The members who withdrew, or some of them, have secured 
counsel and will apply to the Court of Chancery to restrain 
the division from paying out any money until the question 
of membership is decided. 


Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota.—The 
following circular has been issued: 

“The Clinton & Dubuque, and Dubuque & Minnesota rail 
road companies, formerly known as the Chicago, Clinton & 
Dubuque, and Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota railroads, 
have been consolidated under the name of the Chicago, Clin- 
ton, Dubuque & Minnesota Railroad Company. This con- 
solidation embraces all the line of road between Clinton 
and La Crescent Junction, heretofore owned and operated 
by the two companies, and includes the Turkey River 
Branch. 

“The general offices of the company will remain at Du- 
buque, Iowa, and mileage, freight and ticket balances should 
be reported and sent to C. M. Carter, Assistant Treasurer, at 
this place, as heretofore.” 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—In the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Detroit last week the supplemental bill, filed to 
bring in the Chicago & Northeastern road as subject to the 
lien of the Port Huron & Lake Michigan mortgage, was dis- 
missed by consent. A final decree of foreclosure and sale 
was then entered, by the terms of which the amount overdue 
for coupons and interest on the mortgages forclosed is $1,- 
394,310.92. This amount is to be paid within ten days and 
in default the road is to be sold by a Commissioner at De- 
troit after advertisement for four weeks. The decree pro- 
vides that the Port Huron & Lake Michigan road shall be ad- 
vertised and sold under the original mortgage upon that sec- 
tion, which covers only the line from Port Huron to Flint; | 


the first bonds issued by the original company, which cover 
ine; that these 
roads shall be sold separately, and the proceeds devoted to 
the payment of the bonds of the individual corporations 
mentioned, and the surplus, if any, shall await the order of | 
the Court. 

It also decreed that the order heretofore granted authoriz- 
ing ex-Receiver Bancroft to issue his certificates of indebted- 
ness was vacated, providing that the validity of certificates 
already issued shall not be affected. His accounts and those 
of the present receiver shall be audited and allowed by the 


| ings in February. 


| Leavenworth. 
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Connecticut Valley.—The managers of this road have 
bought 800 tons of steel rails and 25,000 new ties for much 
needed renewals. Work has also been begun filling in the 
high trestle near Cromwell, Conn. 


Dakota Southwestern.—A Washington dispatch says: 
‘* A bill has been introduced to charter a narrow-gauge rail- 
road from Bismarck, Dakota, to the Black Hills. There 
have been bills of a similar character introduced be- 
fore, but this one is remarkable for the names of 
the incorporators. Judge Josiah G. Abbott, ex-Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts and member of the 
electoral commission; W. G. Fargo, of Buffalo, of the 
firm of Wells, Fargo & Co.; L. P. Hilliard, of Chicago; 
Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee, the richest man in the 
Northwest, and ex-Senator Ramsey, of Minnesota, are 
among the list. The road is to be called the Dakota South- 
western Railway, with its headquarters in Philadelphia. No 
land grant is asked for, except the right of way and the 
privilege of using earth and timber from the public lands 
along the road, for the purposes of construction. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Thz report of the Treasurer, 
Mr. R. F. Weitbrec, gives the following figures for February 
and the two months ending Feb. 28, for the whole line, 304 
miles: 

February. Two m’ths 


UR hs) cb sees GiKe. cv edauecayernicoses $38,206.66 $83,141.93 
Passengers, mail and express............ 16,613.16 31,747.64 
PTO Fe vc otkscdccdcccteasctatces 170.00 301.00 











Ms Pi uddaca tu kehndeeunsnceeeceancrees $54,989.82 $115,190.57 
ad aiGcvins dads ones veteecsiackecws . 387,442.28 78,483.21 
I, ti cieedadcanennecnacaunst $17,547.54 


$36,707.36 
378.92 


Gross earnings per mile..... ............ 180.89 2 
| Net 4 RR 57.72 120.75 
Per cent. of EXpemses....... ......0-c000 68.09 68.13 


Government business supplied $1,926.03 of the gross earn- 
As compared with 1877, when the mile- 
age was 269 miles, the earnings for February show an in- 
crease of $14,808.08, or 36.8 per cent., in gross, and of 
$2,112.37, or 13.7 per cent., in net earnings. For the two 
months there is an increase of $33,150.57, or 40.4 per cent., 
in gross, and of $4,670.10, or 14.6 per cent., in net earnings. 


Eastern Shore.—It is announced that the coupons on the 
first-mortgage bonds, which matured Jan. 1, and were not 
then paid, will be paid April 1, at the Girard Bank in Phila- 
delphia. 


Erie.—A number of decisions were given last week on 
the motions in the complicated litigation now in progress. 
The application of McHenry and others to be made parties 
in the foreclosure suit was denied, the Court holding that the 
parties have sufficient remedy in other suits now in progress, 

The application of De Betz and other foreign holders of 
second consolidated bonds to be made parties was granted, 
subject to their proving their ownership of the bonds they 
claim to hold. 

The petition of Isaac S. Fowler, a stockholder, for an 
order to enable him to examine the books of the company 
was granted, so far as related to the books and papers in the 
company’s office in New York, with the provision that the 
examination must be conducted so as not to interfere with 
the ordinary business of the office. The other orders relate 
to minor and unimportant matters. 

Finally in the De Betz suit the Court granted an order 
postponing the sale of the road 30 days, until April 24, and 
appointing Wm. Allen Butler Referee to take proof of the 
facts alleged by the petitioners and also as to their charges 
against the Receiver. The order provides that the sale is to 
take place certainly on April 24, provided a iy stipula- 
lation is given by the parties to the suit that the sums found 
by the Referee to be liens on the property mortgaged shall be 
deducted from the proceeds of the sale. “Should no such 
stipulation be given, the sale will be subject to further post- 
ponement until the Referee’s report shall be made. 


European & North American,—At a meeting of the 
bondholders of the Maine section in Bangor, Me., last week, 
a statement was made showing that the receipts from freight 
and passenger traffic are fully equal to that of the same pe- 
riod of time last year and that there has been an important 
saving in the direction of keeping the track and railroad 
clear. It was resolved to leave to the trustees the question 
of putting on a second through train. 


Georgia.—A strong movement is reported for a change in 
the management of this company at the annual meeting in 
May. The stock of the company is largely owned by small 
holders living on or near the line, and the opposition party 
has already begun to canvass for votes, Three years ago a 
similar movement was started, which had considerable 
strength. 


Junction City & Fort Kearney.—The track on this 
road is laid to Clifton, Kan., 17 miles north by west from 
the old terminus at Clay Centre, and 50 miles from the junc- 
tion with the Kansas Pacific at Junction City. The road is 
controlled aud worked by the Kansas Pacific. The original 
intention was to build from Clifton west to Concordia; but 
that has probably been abandoned since the Central Branch 
road ian hoot extended to Concordia and secured the sub- 
scriptions voted for the line. 


Laurel Fork & Sand Hill.—This short road, which 
connects the oil wells about Volcano, W. Va., with the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Laurel Junction, is controlled by the Cam- 
den Consolidated Oil Company of Baltimore, a branch of the 
Standard Oil Company. The oil producers claim that the 
road has been discriminating heavily against those who do 
not sell their oil to the Camden Company, and they have se- 


| cured a charter for a pipe line from Volcano to Petroleum 


Station on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston.—In the suit 
of the State of Kansas against this company, the Receiver 
of the road has consented to the filing of an order by the 
United States Court directing him to repair the bridge over 
the Kansas River at Lawrence and to operate the road to 
This is practically an abandonment of the 
defense of the suit. 


Long Island.—Receiver Sharp has made unusual pre- 
parations to accommodate the summer travel on this road. 
Several new trains will be put on and the time shortened as 





master in chancery. 
In the same case on application of Attorney-General Kirch- | 
ner an order was entered requiring the Receiver to show | 
cause why the railroad should not pay the specific State 
taxes now due, and aggregating about $35,000. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
—Notice is given that 29 bonds of the consolidated mortgage 
have been drawn for redemption in accordance with the 
terms of the mortgage. They will be paid June 1, onpresent- 


|ation at the office of Drexel, Morgan & Co., New York, or 
| J. S. Morgan & Co., London, and interest on them will cease 


| June 1. The numbers drawn are: 8746, 3861, 4024, 4096, 
| 4180, 4322, 4363, 4864, 4410, 4487, 4792, 4798, 4847, 4982, 


5282) 5325, 5836, 5874, 5380, 5402, 5429, 5617, 5787, 5789, | 


5839, 6021, 6053; 6102, 6118. 


much as possible. Arrangements have also been made to 
sell commutation tickets for one and three months, as well as 
| for a year, and to sell family tickets, which will be a great 
convenience for summer residents. 


Lycoming Ceanta- Saree are being made for a rail- 
road from the Northern Central at Minnequa, Pa., west by 
| south to a point in Pine township, Lycoming County, a dis- 
| tance of about 33 miles. The object is to reach a large tract 


of coal land owned by some parties in Boston. 


Michigan Lumber Railroads.—Owing to the absence 
of snow last winter and the impossibility of sledding logs, 
| there will be a considerable mileage of light railroads built 
| this season in the Michigan pineries. Most of these roads 
will be short, and nearly all of them will be temporary in 
their nature, and the track will be taken up when the occa- 
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sion for their use is past. A few of them, however, may re- 
main permanently, or at least for some years. 
A Grand Rapids correspondent of the Northwestern Lum- 


berman says: ‘‘Quite recently the Cleveland (O.) house of | 


Condit & Co., iron merchants, secured in this city, through 
the agency of L. H. Kellogg, a contract with the lumber 
firm of Betdler Brothers, of Chicago and Muskegon, Mich., 
for asufficient quantity of T rail (weighing 20 pounds to the 
yard) to iron a log road seven miles long. Other roads are 
in contemplation upon which locomotives will be placed, 
while many are already under weigh for horse cars. 
Every machine shop in the city is filled with work for these 
roads, and log cars are accumulating at all their shops. 
Common log trucks are daily seen hauled through the streets 
for shipment.” 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf.—The followi 
circular is dated at Kansas City, Mo., March 18, 1878, an 
signed by George H. Nettleton, Receiver: 

“‘ By an order of the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the District of Kansas, made March 16, 1878, the under- 
signed was appointed Receiver, and has qualified and taken 
possession of all the railroad and other property of the 
lanonrl River, Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad Company. 

** By such order of rt Eran I am authori and di- 
rected to make sales of the lands of the Missouri River, 
Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad Company, and to execute con- 
tract or deeds therefor jointly with the officers of the rail- 
road company who have been heretofore accustomed to exe- 
cute such instruments. 

“Gen. John A. Clark, of Fort Scott, Kansas, will act as 
Land Commissioner, and is fully authorized to act for the 
Receiver in all matters pertaining to the sale of lands, and 
to receive and receipt for payments upon lands heretofore 
sold by the Company or by the Receiver.” 

The company has been in default on its bonds since Jan. 1, 
1874, although some partia] payments of interest have been 
made. The road extends from Kansas City, Mo., to Baxter 
Springs, Kan., 161 miles. The funded debt consists of 
$5,000,000 first and $1,947,000 second-mortgage bonds, all 
bearing 10 per cent. interest. The bonds are chiefly, we 
believe, held in and about Boston. 


Mobile & Montgomery.—The freight depot of this 
road at Mobile, Ala., was burned March 23, with a lar; 
quantity of freight and 10 cars. The loss is said to 


75, le 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—The Court of Ap- 
peals at Montreal has decided that 2,300 shares of stock 
voted on by the Goff party at the late annual meeting were 
fraudulently issued, and that E. H. Goff and his friends, who 
claimed to have been elected, are not legal officers of the 
company. 


New Orleans Pacific.—The New Orleans Times says: 
‘* As the Governor stated in his message to the House, an- 
nouncing that he had signed the bill granting aid to the New 
Orleans Pacific Railway Company, that he would not sign 
the bonds authorized by the act until the constitutionality of 
the act had been affirmed by the courts, the New Orleans 
Pacific Railway Company yesterday filed an application in 
the Fifth District Court for a mandamus against the Gov- 
ernor, Auditorand Secretary of State to compel the issuance 
and signing of the first $250,000 of the bonds in accordance 
with oan: The case is fixed for hearing on the 19th inst. 
Of course the proceedings are entirely of a friendly charac- 
ter, since both parties are anxious to have a decision of the 
highest court in the State upon the act in question as soon as 
possible. This case will be decided in the shortest possible 
time, since the case has a preference over all other cases by 
a law which was entered a day or two ago.” 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The Utica 
Herald of March 25 says: ‘‘ President Vanderbilt, of the 
Central-Hudson road, has issued an order increasing the 
hours of labor in the various shops and reducing the force of 
men in proportion (one-fourth), the order to take effect 
April 1. |The number of men is to be kept down to the low- 
est possible limit. Employés who have been lon; in the 
service of the company, and particularly those with families, 
are to have the preference. rs of shops, engine-houses 
and other establishments of the company are ordered to see 
that no unemployed man is permi to frequent such places 
or to lounge around among the men. The force to be retained 
must be efficient and ready for duty at all times and to labor 
in all things to further the interests of the company. 
Preparations are now being made to carry the order in 
effect.” 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—This com- 
any has agreed to put up on its wharf in New Haven, Conn., 
oisting works sufficient to unload 1,000 tons of coala day, 

and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company 
agrees to deliver there at least 60,000 tons of coal a year. 


Ohio River.—This company was organized at a meeting 
held in Ironton, O., March 20, to build a road from Ports- 
mouth up the Ohio River to a point opposite Huntington, W. 
Va. The distance is about 50 miles by the river, the line of 
which will probably be followed by the new road. 


Olean, Bradford & Warren.—A branch of this road is 
to be built at once from a point near State Line station, up 
Knapp’s Creek to Duke Centre, N. Y. The distance is four 
miles. 

Owensboro & Nashville.—This company has pro 
to the counties of Daviess, McLean, Muhlenb on 
in Kentucky, that if their citizens will wiaadie $100, 
stock it will issue to them two shares of stock for each one 
subscribed by them, and also reduce the present stock of the 
road from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. ith this county aid 
and the issue of $200,000 bonds, the —F expects to be 
able to complete the road to Russellville, Ky. 


Pennsylvania.—The company’s statement_for February 
shows that all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie show for 
the month, as compared with 1877, a decrease of $2,790 in 

oss earnings; a decrease of $43,637 in expenses, and an 
increase of $40,847 in net earnings. For the two months 
ending Feb. 28, 1878, as com with the same period in 
1877, there was an increase of $9,940 in ings; a 
decrease of $181,584 in expenses, and an increase of $191,- 
524 innet earnings. For the two months all lines west of 
Pittsburgh show a profit, after —— all liabilities, of 
$45,698, as compared with a deficiency of $105,409 in the 
same period of 1877. ¢ 

The adjourned annual meeting in Philadelphia, March 25, 
was very largely attended. The committee appointed at 
the previous meeting presented two reports. majority 
report, after reviewing the report of the directors very fully, 
se ae following a sie = . 

at t the management of the road been intelligen 
and faithful, and with a continuance of prudent and cau- 
tious administration there is no cause for apprehension of 
disastrous results in the future. 

‘2. That while your company has been since 1873 and is 


now suffering in net earnings reason of low the 
continued depressed condition of the country and 

from the large amount of guaranteed obligations of other 
lines, bearing a high rate of interest, incurred during the 
years of inflation immediately preceding the late panic, yet 


encouragement for the future is found in the fact that the 
| tonnage of the main line and all its connections is steadily 
| increasing, giving reasonable ground to anticipate before 
long an increase of rates; and notwithstanding the extent of 
the obligations above mentioned they have all been prompt- 
ly met out of the earnings of your lines, even during the past 
year of almost unexampled depression and special disaste rs. 

“3. That the policy of the directors, as approved May, 
1874, of limiting the extension of the liabilities of the com- 
red in leasing new lines, or inc ing the guaranteed lia- 

ilities either of the Pennsylvania ilroad Company or of 
the Pennsylvania Company, is hereby approved, and should 
be strictly adhered to. 

‘“*4. That the interests of the company require on the part 
of the managers the strictest economy, as well in the em- 
ployment of officers and other labor as in the purchase of 
property, straightening the track, erection of buildings or 
other improvements not absolutely necessary to the econom- 
ical administration of the road, and recommend the sale of 
any property that may not be required for the current busi- 
ness of the company. 

‘5. That the net profits of the company be applied to the 
reduction of the floating debt as ys y as thee bated of di- 
rectors may deem advisable for the interests of the com- 

ny. 

Wi. 6. From the dividends to be declared from the net profits 
of the company, an amount not exceeding 2 per cent. per 
annum onthe capital stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company should invested in a trust ‘having for its ob- 
ject the purchase from time to time of the bonds and shares 


vania Railroad Company, and also of the bonded debt of the 

Pennsylvania Company,’ in such form as the directors shall 

deem for —— interests of the stockholders and the future 
rosperity of the company.” 

. The report then closes with a resolution recommending the 

trust scheme, and suggesting that the stockholders vote on 

the proposition to-day. 

The minority report, signed only by Mr. Thomas Potter, 
agrees with the majority in everything except the immedi- 
ate setting up of the trust scheme, ‘‘ which may involve 2 

r cent. of the yearly dividends, amounting annually to 

1,377,404, and extending over an untold number of years, 
until the $180,516,293.11 of guaranteed liabilities are ab- 
sorbed in said trust, without giving the whole body of stock- 
holders ample time to consider the subject which they are 
asked to vote upon.” Mr. Potter suggested in his report that 
the whole matter be left open for a year, for the reasons: 

“1. Because sufficient time has not been afforded to the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to un- 
derstand the details of this funding trust. 

“2. The board of directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company are themselves divided in opinion on the subject of 
said trust. 

“3. The financial condition of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is not such as to warrant any appropriation of the 
net earnings during the present year to such a fund. 

“4, The first duty of the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is to pay to the stockholders a dividend 
out of the net earnings of the company. 

“5, The funding scheme is of too much importance, in- 
volves too many interests and affects the savings of the in- 
dustrious poor to such an extent that no hasty action upon it 
can be justified.” 

A very sharp, and at some points very personal dis- 
cussion followed, the principal speakers in oppo- 
sition to the oo management being Mr. an- 
iel Dougherty, of Philadelphia, and Gen. Lemuel Todd, of 
Carlisle. The chief points of attack were the New Jersey 
and other leases, and the alleged extravagance of manage- 
ment and undue favoritism. Other ers defended the 
management and expressed their confidence in it. It was 
finally resolved to take a vote ibe po the two propositions made 
by the committee at the annual election the next day. 

At the election, March 26, the regular ticket nominated by 
the committee was elected, some of the directors receiving a 
unanimous vote, while only two opposition candidates were 
voted for. The resolution of the majority of the committee, 
authorizing the creation of the trust as pro 1 in the an 
nual report, was carried, receiving 375, votes, against 
105,885 cast for the minority resolution postponing the sub- 
ject for a year. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—At the recent 
annual meeting the stockholders voted unanimously to con- 
firm the lease of the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky road, 
as agreed upon by the board. 

Port Huron & Northwestern.—It is stated that suffi- 
cient subscriptions have been secured along the line to — 
bri and tie this projected road from Port Huron, Mich., 
north by west to Port Austin, about 90 miles. Nearly all 
wel t of way has been given by the owners of the 
land. 


Powell's Valley.—Surveys have lately been begun for a 
narrow-gauge road from the Knoxville & Ohio at Carey- 
ville, Tenn., northeast up the valley of Powell’s River to a 

int near Cumberland Gap. The distance is about 40 miles, 

ugh a very fertile country, which is already well settled. 


Rochester & State Line.—Prepraations are being made 
for a considerable business in petroleum over this road as 
soon as the pipe line from Bradford to Salamanca is com- 
pleted. Large tanks are to be built on the com- 
ow land at Salamanca, and all necessary facilities for the 

usiness will be provided. 


Rock Island & Peoria.—Mr. H. C. Whitridge, Audi- 
tor, makes the following statement for February: 


ROT re ety eT Lee Peer ee ree $25,026.84 
ET STUROLS xchae cduavondbues ch bdcceyddavabelece os 265.60 
CIOS. dasiheis cb aeGiachcs wie: saeetesvases cus 1,054.08 


i 5g ere. eer $32,346.52 
Expenses (50.96 per cont.)............ccecceccccneeeenes 16,484.43 


Net earnings ($174 per mile)...................... $15,862.09 
The interest on the outstanding bonds for the mouth is 
$1,250, leaving a surplus of $14,612.09. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—It is announced 
that the April coupons on the consolida bonds will not be 
paid. It is expected that the holders of the bonds will 
shortly be invited to a conference with the officers of the 
company. Interest on the prior lien bonds will continue to 


be paid. 

This default is not unexpected, as is shown by the fact 
that the bonds have been selling as low as 41%. The 
older part of the road is fairly profitable, but for several 

ears it has been working a good deal of new road with very 
Leht toni end the net earnings hove been less than tho in- 
terest charges. 


Scioto Vaollen-- Corvayn ae to be made for a branch 
from ., east through Adelphi and Laurelville to 
a point in the Hocking Valley coal region. This branch 
would be about 35 miles long. a oS 


Seaboard & Roanoke.—The sixth and last new of 
the bridge over the Roanoke River, at Weldon, N. a: has 
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portion of the bridge is 840 feet long, of wrought iron, and 
was built by Clark, Reeves & Co. i replaces a tempo 

trestle in use since the last fall freshets. There is stall 900 
feet of the old Howe truss remaining, which was not carried 


away. This part of the bridge is also to be replaced with 
iron before long. 


Ship Island, Ripley & Kentucky.—The Mississippi 
Legislature has a bill giving this company a large 

uantity of land belonging to the State, and ae granting it 
the labor of the convicts in the penitentiary. The company 
is required to begin work on both ends of the line within six 
months. It has applied to Congress for aid also. 


Sioux City & Pacific.—It is said that this commany 
Vis- 


will this season extend its Northwestern Branch from 
a, as westward up the Elkhorn River to Norfolk, about 
miles. 


Sioux City & Pembina.—It is said that arrangements 
have been completed to extend this road from its present 
terminus at Portlandville, Ia., up the Sioux valley to Can- 
ton, Dak., about 35 miles. The road is worked by the Dako- 
ta * ‘oon as a branch, and has the same ownership as that 
road. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—A company has been or 

nized to build a new road from Abercorn, P. Q., to East 

ichford, Vt., some four miles, to avoid the use of the Mis- 
sisquoi & Clyde Rivers road, and enable the Southeastern to 
run its trains to North Troy again without interruption. All 
attempts to arrange a compromise between the Southeastern 
Passumpsic companies have failed. 


Southwestern Rate Association.—At a meeting of 
the Chicago roads held in Chicago, March 22, a combina- 
tion was agreed upon for the Missouri River and t 
fic, which means that they will act together as against the 
St. Louis roads, and not compete with each other. John 
Crampton, who has been agent of the old Association at 
Kansas City, was appointed agent in charge of east-bound 
business at Kansas City, and J. W. Midgeley, the Secretary 
of the old Association, Commissioner of west bound business 
from Chicago. Theroads represented at the meeting were 
the Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs, and Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


Springfield, Jackson & Pomeroy.—Work is now 
actively in —— on the extension of this road from Wash- 
ington Court House, O., south by east to Greenfield. The 

ading is about done and track is laid some six miles from 

Washington. 


Springtield & Northwestern,.—It is said that the par- 
ties who bought this road at the recent foreclosure sale are 
trying to negotiate for a transfer of the property to the Wa- 
bash Company. The officers of that company recently made 
an inspection of the road. - 


Standard Oil Company.—Judge McJunkin, of the 
Butler (Pa.) Circuit Court, has denied the application made 
on behalf of this company to remove the suit of Taylor, Sat- 
terfield & Co., against the company to the United States 
Court. Counsel for the company will now apply to the 
United States Circuit Court for an order removing the case. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—The Auditor's report for 
February is as follows: 
. St. Louis Kentucky Tenn. Entire 

Div. Div. div. line. 
$43,841.39 $26,550.10 $12,333.53 $82,725.02 
37,134.09 20,670.69 — 9,736.59 "67,541.37 

Net earnings.. $6,707.30 $5,879.41 $2,596.94 $15,183.65 
Per cent. of exps.. 84.39 78.00 79.16 81.67 

As compared with 1877 the entire line shows an increase 
of $2,960.82, or 314 per cent., in gross, and of $8,320.70, or 
2716 per cent., in net earnings. 

In Louisville, Ky., March 27, the United States Circuit 
Court granted a decree against the Kentucky Division, for- 
merly the Evansville, Henderson & Nashville road. The de- 
cree provides that the road shall be sold to satisfy the first 


te ial for $998,000, unless all arrears are paid up by 
ot. 1. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—In the suits of Rice, Thompson and 
others, trustees, against this company, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota has granted a motion made on behalf of the trust- 
ees to proceed with the consideration of certain appeals 
taken in the foreclosure suits. Consideration of these appeals 
and of the suits themselves was suspended in 1875, at te re- 
quest of all parties in the case, pending the execution of a 
certain agreement with the bondholders. This agreement 
having failed, the Court now decides that there is nothing to 
prevent the further progress of the suits. It further holds 
that the agreement was never completed or executed so as to 
be binding on the bondholders or their trustees, and that it 
cannot be considered any further in the case. 


Syracuse, Geneva & Corning.—Work has been begun 
on the extension of this road from Geneva, N. Y., north- 
ward to Lyons on the main line of the New York Central, a 
distance of about 14 miles. The contractor for the grading 
is Mr. Jacob Schaub, of Lyons, N. Y., and the work is to be 
finished by Aug. 1. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—In the United States 
Circuit Court at Chicago, March 23, an order was made di- 
recting Receiver Hopkins to copoms with the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, of New York, $2,275 to pay certain cou- 


Earnings. . 
Expenses 





pons on first-mortgage Eastern Division bonds, which be- 
came due before June 1, 1874, and $3,500 to pay coupons 
on Western Division bonds which became due before Aug. 
1, 1874, such coupons to be paid at their face value, without 
any interest. It was further ordered that the Receiver de- 
posit with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com: a sum suffi- 
cient to pay a dividend of $21.92 on each first-mortgnge 
Eastern Division bond for $1,000, and one of $21.68 on each 
first-mortgage Western Division bond for $1,000, such pay- 
ment to be stamped or endorsed upon the bonds and cou- 
pons, or upon the certificates representing bonds deposited, 
where such certificates have been issued. 


United New Jersey.—In the New Jersey Court of 

Chancery the Longstreet suit to enjoin the lease of the com- 

y’s property to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 

m finally dismis"~1, ending the controversy which caused 

so much excitemen, among interested parties a few months 
ago. 

Wabash.—This company is in trouble with its passenger 
conductors, and 20 of them were recently discharged with- 
Pod pei ey warning. Their places have been in most cases 
filled by the promotion of other employés. No reason was 
assigned for the discharge of the conductors. 


Western North Carolina, Western Division.—At 
a recent meeting in Asheville, N. C., it was voted not to ac- 
cept the offer of Thomas D. Carter to y %50,000 for the 
control of the suits now ding in Florida. It was also 

ct counsel for the company to prosecute vig- 
orously the suits to establish and protect the company’s title 
and interest in the Florida Central, and the Jacksonville, 


been put up, and the work will soon be completed. The new | Pensacola & Mobile roads. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain -& Southern. 
This company owns and works the following lines: 


St. Louis, Mo., to Texarkana, Tex 

Bismarck, Mo. (75 miles south of St. Louis), to Belmont... 
Poplar Bluffs, Mo., to Bird’s Point, opposite Cairo, Il 
Mineral Point, Mo., to Potosi 


Total 


The main line connects at Texarkana with the Texas sys- 
tem of roads; the Belmont line connects by ferry across the 
Mississippi with the Mobile & Ohio and the Southern system 
of roads, and the Cairo line, also m4 ferry, with the roads 
terminating at Cairo, The Belmont line was originally the 
main line, and to accommodate the Southern business the 
road was made of 5 feet gauge, but the Texas line is now the 
principal branch of the road and brings it its most — 
traffic. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1877. 

The equipment consists of 118 engines; 46 passenger, 1 
sleeping (and a half interest in 7 Pullman cars), ‘and 22 bag- 
gage, mail and express cars; 607 box, 446 Green Line box 
445 stock, 1,096 flat and 44 caboose cars; 1 directors’ and 5 
wrecking and other service cars. 

The general account of assets and liabilities at the close of 
the year was as follows: 

Stock ($31,368 per mile). . 

Bonded debt $ 

Certificates for deferred coupons... 

Deferred coupons, unfund : 

Accrued interest on bonds and cer- 
tificates 


$21,471,151.00 
00 


1,328,701.25 
Total bond liabilities ($43,357 per mile) 

Bills payable 

Accounts audited, pay-rolls and pay-checks 


Total liabilities ($75,798 per mile) 
Construction and equipment ($65,- 

684 per mile). $44,960,735.04 
Real estate * 753,581.83 
Land grant : 3,742,908.46 
Land notes and commissioners’ ac- 


29,677,826.25 
324,918.60 
409,865.02 


$51,883,760.87 


503,431.80 
47,813.39 


309,367.89 
241,382.55 


—— 650,967,679.31 


Excess of liabilities $916,081.56 


Changes in liabilities during the year were a decrease of 
$39,102 in stock; an increase of $1,112.000 in bonds; an in- 
crease of $972,587.50 in deferred coupons and accrued inter- 
est, and a decrease of $1,011,729.04 in floating liabilities. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. =P. c. 
$3,208,749.84 $2,842.761.51 I. $365,988.33 12.9 
1,108,668,22 974,062.18 I. 134,606.04 13.8 
mails.... .... 148,722.; 158,046.39 D. 2 
Miscellaneous . 34,282,21 27,175.04 I. 7AO717 «26.1 
Total $4,002,045.12 I. $498,877.54 12.5 
Working 
general - 
penses 2,368,520.95 2,518,399.62 D. 149,878.67 6.0 


Net earnings. .$2,131,901.71 $1,483,645.50 I. $648,256.21 43.7 
Gross earn, per 
6,574.76 
mile.... 


cabs 3,114,54 2,167.49 I. 947.05 43,7 
Per cent. of ex- 


penses....... 52.63 62.93 D. 10.30 16.4 


The statement of results for the year if all the interest had 
been paid is as follows: 
Net earnings 
Receipts from Land Department 


Union Trust Co 
Uncollected earnings, bills receiva- 
BEG, CEG. cccccecgreccetese sescurcece 


Freight 

Passengers . .. 
Express and 
9,324.00 5.2 








5,846.66 I. 728.10 12.5 
Net earn. 


$2,131,901.71 
69,439.80 


$2,201,341.51 
1,740,207.50 


Year’s interest on bonds 
2d sin 168,481.25 
74,308.69 


certificates 
Interest, exchange and premium 
1,982,997.44 
BUPPIMB, 0.50.00. cccrcerressecssaccees 

All the interest was not paid, however, and the actual dis- 
bursements from net earnings were as follows: 
Net earnings $2,131,901.71 
Receipts from Land Department 69,439.80 
$2,201,341.51 

$1,116,336.25 

‘ 74.308, 68 é 

—_——_———_ 1,190,644.94 
$1,010,696.57 

$513,168.04 


333,379.46 


tually paid 
Interest, premium and exchange. 


Balance 
Balance paid on floating debt 
Invested in construction, equipment 
and real estate 
846,547.50 


SON oS ic eee casin testes! Soe vesseeteeecccseee $164,149.07 


The Land Department reports sales in Arkansas of 32,293 | 


acres of land and town lots for $158,774.11; in Missouri 
sales of 8,008 acres and 15 town lots for $13,152.84. Cash 
receipts were $30,744.11 on sales, and $61,764.31 on de- 
ferred payments, $92,508.42 in all. 

The Superintendent reports 180 tons of iron and 2,057 
tons steel laid, making 85.46 miles of steel now in the track; 
4.57 miles of new sidings were built. Many minor improve. 
ments in road and buildings were made. Six new passen- 
ger coaches were bought. 

The traftic of the road was as follows: 
1877. 1876. 
774,897 757,538 

1,312,118 


Ine. or Dee. P. c. 
7 45 ° 
1,139/133 
2,087,015 
689,002 


7, 
172,985 


I 
I 
1,896,671 L. 10.0 
Locomotive mileage. I 


2,658,358 1.2 
Mileage of pass. cars. ow Lak dawiese eee 
Mile. of freight cars. 27,876,392 dine 
Passengers carried. . 570,763 615,492 D. 7 9.4 
Passenger mileage... 33,403,029 29,158,441 L.. 5 14.6 
Tons freight carried. 674,652 611,841 I.. 62,811 10.3 
Tonnage mileage... .162,298,855 138,134,513  1..24,164,342 17.5 
Average pass. train 
load, number 43.11 38.49 I. 4.62 12.0 
Av. freight 
load, tons 123.70 121.26 LIL. 2.44 2.0 
Average receipt per 


Pass. train mileage.. 
Freight ba 





pass. train mile.... $1.43 $1.29 I. $0.14 10.9 
Average receipt gg 

freight train mile. . 2.45 2.50 D. .05 2.0 
Average rate per 

pass. per mile 3.32 cts. 3.36 cts. D. . 1.2 
Average rate per ton 

per mile 1.98 “ 2.06 “ D. 3.9 

The through passenger travel increased, the decrease in 
numbers coming entirely from the Carondelet local trains. 
The gain in freight was from local and Texas business, the 
traffic over the Belmont line falling off and the iron ore 
business being very much depressed. 
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President Allen’s report refers to the suits brought to se- 
cure possession of the road for the bondholders and attri- 
butes to them the necessity for the sale of 1,113 consolidated 
bonds at 40 cents in order to satisfy floating debt claims 
which were pressed on account of these suits. He refers also 
to the proposition made to the bondholders in August last, 
and its rejection, and says further: 

‘“* A movement was inaugurated to raise money, by assess- 
ment of 4 per cent. on the stock, to pay off the arrears of in- 
terest, to take effect when 70 per cent. of the stock shall 
have assented. It is hoped that this scheme will be so far 
successful as to enable the company to free itself of the 
serious embarrassments caused by the persistent attempts of 
one party to force immediate payment of the balance of the 
half-paid coupons.” 

He says that the company has continued through the year 
in good faith the payment of one-half of the accruing cou- 
pons. A large part of his report is devoted toa statement 
of the value of the property and the necessity of united ac- 
tion upon the part of the stockholders to preserve their in- 
terest in it. 
bonds at a lower rate of interest, not more than 6 per cent., 
for the purpose of retiring the present debt and putting the 
liabilities in a simple and compact form. 


Maine Central. 


This company owned and operated the following lines for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1877: 


Portland, Me., by Augusta to Bangor 
Cumberland Junction by Lewiston to Waterville 
Brunswick to Lewiston. ...... 

Brunswick to Bath 

Crowley by Leeds Junction to Farmington 
Waterville to Skowhegan 


Total owned 
Belfast & Moosehead Lake R. R., 
Newport & Dexter R. R., leased 


ONE cise cicaad penn can amcbaeecnedaee es mek ean 355.0 

The equipment consists of 59 engines; 19 snow-plows; 56 
passenger and 26 mail and baggage cars; 701 box, hay and 
stock, 529 flat and 22 conductors’ saloon cars. The passen- 
a > as ogy is supplied with air brakes and Miller plat- 

orms. Two engines, 1 snow-plow, 2 baggage, 2 conductors’ 
and 32 box cars were added during the year. 

The general account at the close the year was as follows: 
Stock ($11,718 per mile) $3,603,300.00 
PCL. iguuue sey ptanes<h bnons oecee bee same ee 16,800.06 
Bonded debt ($28,312 per mile) 

Interest scri 

Portland & Kennebec stock unconverted \ 
Accounts and balances due 29,813.44 
Profit and loss 479,130.45 


$12,876,246.95 
$11,664,972.78 
768,333.33 


Total ($41,874 per mile) 
Construction and equipment ($37,935 
per mile) 
ee ay lease 
Stocks, advances, notes and balances 
due 171,493.87 
Fuel and materials.................. 158,785.91 
, ” * 112,661.06 
—_——_-———_ 12, 876,246.95 
The bonded debt consists of $2,353,600 old bonds; $1,395,- 
811.06 Portland & Kennebec bonds; $425,000 Androscog- 
gin (city of Bath) loan; $733,000 Leeds & Farmington loan, 
and $3,898,600 consolidated bonds. During the year the 
entire floating debt was funded in consolidated bonds, as 
shown in the income account below. The earnings for the 
year were as follows: 
1877 1876. 
Passengers .... $668,056.37 $769,657.07 
Freight 833,540.59 836,028.21 
Mail, express, 
Sashes, A685 


Inc. or Dec. oO 
$81,600.70 10. 
2,487.62 . 


98,492.39 
28,085.60 
6,062.05 


90,701.86 
30,110.37 2,024.77 
5,435.72 626.33 


D. 
D 
I. 7,790.53 8, 
D 
r 
Total. ......$1,654,237.00 $1,731,993.23 D. $77,696.23 
D 
D 
D 


eee 
Miscellaneous. . 


AID 





“ior 
ay 


3 


Expenses 1,003,538.05 ,042,081.74 38,543.69 
$689,861.49 $39,152.54 5. 
4,878.69 218.87 
1,943.24 110.29 { 


60.66 60.17 I. 0.49 
The income account for the year was as follows: 
On. icy acus Aenamediasaeese sauna ....$650,698.95 
Interest $549,519.41 
DES fd. Arde sicee ba cee ake cabs tess aeeeanere 54,000.00 
—_——_ 603,519.41 


7,179.54 
34,950.00 


91,100.00 

1,175.00 
Due on rentals, dividends, etc. ...........0.6. ceeeecces 23,709.04 
Balance from 1876, less $9,777.34 charged off.... ..... 543,016.95 





gt | com 


Net earnings. Be $650,698.95 
Gross earn. per 


~ 


4,659.82 


uo 


e 1,832.95 
cent. 


oa se 


6 
.8 


Balance for the year 
Net proceeds $1,011,000 consolidated bonds sold 
Consolidated bonds exchanged for interest scrip and 
Port. & Ken. stock. 
Sale of assets 


Bonds paid eees4i 

Notes payable paid...... ............... . 928,920.32 

Interest scrip and Port. & Ken. stock, 
$100,600, less discount 88,528.00 

Notes receivable and sundry account..... 34,698.93 

| European & North American change of 

| BAUZE........ eee ee ee ev ees 8,720.41 





1,160,540.87 


Balance at close of year $380,589.66 


| The funding of the ong floating debt has been a great | 


| relief to the company. The only none upon the income 
| now are the annual interest on the bonded debt, amounting 
| to $568,863, and the rentals of the two leased roads, amount- 
| ing to $54,000, or $622,863 in all. 

e traffic of the road was as follows: 
1877. 1876. Ine, or Dec. P.c. 
498,143 5s 36,303 6.8 
395,159 3, 0.9 
184,762 113,687 159.9 


| 

| Train mileage, pas- 
| senger 

| Train mileage, freight 
| Train mileage, service 


| Total.... setae © | AQGNOE A > 80,825 8.1 
| Passengers carried... 611,345 . 1 54 118 
| Passenger mileage... ,125 25,208,47 . 2 1 98 
| Tons freight carried. . 380 382,942 D. ~ i Q&S 
| Tonnage mileage..... 25,029,850 I. GiB: « 





| Av. pass. train load, 
| No. 45.65 47.17 D. , 3.2 
Av. freight train load, 
—— 63.34 63.90 D. 4 0.9 
v. rate per pass. per 
mile. . on “e " — 3.03 cts. 3.06 cts. D. ; ae 
Av. rate per ton per 
mile 33.3 cts. 3.34 cts. D. 0.3 
The average freight rate appears large, but the chief traffic 
of the road originates on its own lines, and for a large part of 
the business there is little or no competition. The ave - 
senger journey in 1877 was 37.20 miles; the average ht 
haul 65.72 miles. 
During the year 508 tons of steel, 1,105 tons of iron rails 
| and 95,677 new ties were laid; 8,294 rails were repaired and 


n conclusion he suggests the issue of new | 


$1,541,130.53 


[Marcu 29, 1878 


|relaid. There were 13,091 feet new sidings built. Bridge 
| renewals included 276 feet new iron and 623 feet wooden 
| bridging besides large repairs to old structures. Unusual at- 
tention was given to clearing out culverts and ditches; sev- 
eral embankments were widened and 650 feet of trestle filled 
in. The usual repairs and renewals of buildings were made. 
The business of the road was conducted without accident 
| and with unusual regularity. Traffic was affected by the gen- 
eral depression in the manufacturing towns,though the freight 
business was almost exactly the same as last year. The com- 
| pany agreed to advance $16,666 to aid the European & 
| North American road to change its gauge, expecting to be 
repaid by the increase of business from that road. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. 


For the calendar year 1877 this company worked the fol- 
lowing lines: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


St. Louis to Harlem Junction, Mo 

Northern Division, Moberly to Iowa line 

| Union wy Extension, Ferguson to Union Depot, St. Louis 

| Glasgow Branch, Salisbury to Glasgow 1 


CVS EibS cn 5s idee Chse ek awe c ace adesbeveaetee 379.00 
Han. & St. Joe., Harlem Junction to Kansas City. 9.00 
St. Louis & Cedar Rapids, Iowa line to Ottumwa, Ia. .43.25 
Boon County & Boonville, Centralia, Mo., to Columbia.22.00 
St. Joseph & St. Louis, Lexington to St. Joseph 25 
150.50 


I ino. 65.05 5.55 a v0ncatscectlaadeyeoens peeeseen 529.50 
The general account at the close of the year was as fol 
lows, condensed: 
Common stock............ . 
Preferred stock 


Total stock ($63,325 per mile) 
Bonded debt ($23,728 
Floating debt, less cash and balances due 
Profit and loss, St. Louis & Cedar Rapids stock.... 


Total ($90,893 per mile) 
Construction accounts ($85,651 per 
mile) $32,461,847.82 
Company’s stock held 257,244.00 
Stock of St. Charles Bridge and 
| PT ree ee 
Unpaid subscriptions to construction. 
Profit and loss, preferred stock 
Materials and supplies........ .... , 
| Balance of income account 575,444.49 
—— — 34,448,304.15 
The bonded debt consists of $6,000,000 North Missouri 
bonds assumed, and $2,993,000 real estate and railroad 
mortgage bonds. The construction accounts are made up by 
$28,600,000 charged as original cost of road and equipment, 
$3,841,144.57 subsequent expenditures for construction, and 
$20,703.25 paid on account of Glasgow Branch. Expendi- 
tures for construction in 1877 were $164,060.06, chiefly for 
new cars. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1877. 1876 Inc. or Dec. 
Freight ......... $2,208,120.50 $2,164,470.99 I. $43,649.51 
Passengers ; 319.57 848,028.35 D. 43,708.78 
Mails, 
134,733.49 131,366.64 I. 3,366.85 
$3,147,173.56 $3,143,865.98 I. $3,307.58 0.1 
Expenses ....... 1,896,400.42 1,934,527.29 D. 3812687 20 














| Net earnings. ...$1,250,773.14 $1,209,338.69 I. $41,434.45 3.4 
| Gross earn. per 
Re ee 
| Net earn. 


5,943.65 5,999.74 D. 56.09 0.9 
2,362.18 2,307.90 I. 54.28 2.4 

| Per cent. of ex- 

| penses........! 60.25 61.53 D. 128 21 


The business of the road was seriously injured by the high 
water in the Missouri causing the destruction of the road-bed 
near Harlem, so that no trains could run to Kansas City for 
4 days in all. Some loss was also caused by the strikes in 
uly and August. For the last five months of the year the 
‘oss earnings were at the rate of $3,700,000 per annum. 
| The income account (condensed) was as follows: 
| Net earnings 
| Rents and sundry accounts. ................-e.seeeee 


Ss 


250,773.14 
14,180.17 


| $1,264,953.31 
| Interest on bonds $606 
| Rentals, tracks, depots and bridges.... 267,894.27 
| Repairs, Han. & St. Jo. track. ......... 8,062.01 
| Use of foreign cars and rentalof box 
cars 
Sundry small accounts 
Interest, discount, taxes, etc 
Freight earnings, pool account 
1,161,948.05 
$103,005.26 
$660,351.42 
18,098.33 
-_ 678,449.75 
Debit balance Dec. 31, 1877 $575,444.49 


: The mileage of engines and cars for the year was as fol- 
ows: 


Surplus for the year 
Debit balance from 1876 
Charges accruing prior to 1877 


1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. 
Locomotive mileage.... 2,503,948 2,587,730 D. 83,782 ;: 
Mileage of passenger 
GUE isco nisnans 2,455,430 3,017,064 D. 561,634 18.6 
Mileage of freight cars, 
company’s 
Mileage of freight cars, 
foreign. 7,388,082 D. 1,638,924 22.2 


c 


3.2 


17,842,697 16,256,472 I. 1,586,225 9.8 








} Total car mileage. . 
| Cost of locomotive ser- 
| vice per mile....... ; 
| Cost of pass. car re- 
| pairs per mile... ..... 
| Cost of freight car re- 
pairs per mile 


23,644,554 D. 52,699 0.2 
17.69 cts. 17.88cts. D. 0.19ct. 1.1 
> Ler * 
on" os £ “ 13.5 
| Renewals included 30.5 miles steel rails, 11.18 miles iron 
| rails and 260,358 new ties; 17,568 feet of new —— were 
| laid. An unusual amount of repairs and renewals to ridges 
and trestles was made necessary by the resulting 
from freshets. The floor and timber work of the St. Charles 
Bridge were renewed at a cost of $24,089. Eight engines, 
4 passenger, 2 ba page and 800 box cars were bought during 


the year, and 100 leased box cars were returned. equip- 
| ment is now sufficient and in good order. 


. | The report notes, for the first time in the history of the road, 


a considerable movement of Iowa grain to St. Louis, chiefly 
for shipment down the Mississippi, and also much interest as 
to this route for export. 

| Reference is made to the extension of the Chicago & 
Alton’s Missouri line to Kansas City, and to the negotiations 
with that company for a new arrangement as to Kansas City 
business. These failed, chiefly, it is stated, through the in- 
disposition of the Chicago & Alton to continue doing busi- 
ness over this road. No serious loss is anticipated from the 
building of the new line, only a part of which will be able 
to — for local business with the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern, while the earnings from the Chicago & Alton 
through business have not been large enough to make that 
business a heavy loss. 








